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“LE MIEN.” 


BY M. HELEN WHITING. 


Ir was a still evening after a sweet April } day sixteen years ago promised her? Again, 
day. The fickle wind that for weeks had un-§ Mrs. B., with finer uneducated feclings than 
quietly raged, now from the north, then south, $ face, hands, or voice would indicate, left with 
had lulled in slumber the night before, and $a thousand cares that would tax manly mind 
the whole day, steeped in sunshine, had gone $ and strength, while her husband toils in golden 
down to rest. Iwas riding home froma pleas- >} lands, not yet twenty, tanned and weather- 
ant visit to a neighbor’s; a sort of tacit sym- beaten with her numerous out-door and house- 
pathy and insight into a woman’s quietly sor- } hold cares—were she not happier in her father’s 
rowful heart had been given me, and I had { house, a girl again? And Mrs. L., her sister- 
looked in the violet depths of a child’s eyes in-law, a young bride, domiciled in a rude, 
whose upturned face, prescient, laden with in- ; mud-daubed cabin. ‘Poh! ‘Love in a cot- 
telligence, never failed to waken in me all § tage!’” 
those vague, mysterious yearnings and fears$ I looked up as this uttered thought broke 
that we feel instinctively for one who shall } the stillness, and far at my left, on the white 
some day, if God spares her to earth, walk } lime-stone cropping out from the bluff stood a 
through womanhood’s ways, her path, at best, 2raven. The evening had. deepened, the sky 
strewed with—who can tell what? One, per- ; above was dark, one golden furrow only was 
haps, who as myself should see back of all; turned in the dense strata of cloud, and half- 
the gloss and laughter, the weight and the $ fearful I urged my pony to a quicker step. 
sighing—who might one day walk on stars} The raven started up with a shrill cry that 
and the next wail in utter depths. shot through my bones like fire, flew toward 

Twas a new path I followed, winding bro- $ me with a heavy, dull flapping of his wings 
kenly and crookedly over the newly-burned $ that seemed to keep time to my heart-beatings, 
prairie by the high banks of the creek, now } circled round my head, and wa8 gone. Turn- 
straight down and up again through a dry ra- ; ing to see where I saw him, Mine was at my side! 
vine, now hugging close to some rocky bluff, { It was wholly unexpected—I thought him hun- 
-then on a point of bottom-land smooth and { dreds of miles away, and that the gulf of time 
black; but the way I left to the discretion of {and space—of wrong, somewhere, too—had 
my pony, and my thoughts to their usual free- | separated us forever, and bowing to Destiny, 
dom. Thus they ran, their burden the mystery } Providence, I mean, I had accepted the fate 
of woman’s life and being. Wherefore? I } with a “so be it,” more of pride than submis- 
asked myself. Mrs. P., once gay and beauti- $ sion, that ended every prayer for his welfare. 
ful, still young, fitted to grace a high social } But here he was; God had sent him—Fate was 
position, isolated now in these wilds; their } unfriendly to me no longer—these were the 
property gone, their family large, nothing to } thoughts that passed my mind as I inyolun- 
look forward to save a hard-tasked life till the } tarily exclaimed, ‘Oh! Herbert!” 

Sorrowful end comes; was it this, her wedding- ; But the face upturned to mine was not glad, 

VoL. xv.—11 (141) 
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those haunting, brown eyes that thrilled me 
even in my dreams of him, were sadder, ten- 
derer. ‘Yes,’ he said, “yes, yes! I am come 
—through God’s grace,” he added earnestly. 

“Oh! Herbert, God is good. He has given 
me peace at, last,”’ 

«You have prayed for me,”’ he said abruptly, 
‘you will pray; it is only a little while—my 
years are days!” and he laid his hand on mine 
that rested on the pommel of the saddle. It 
was so cold! I looked at it, so thin now— 
and his face! Out of the tremor of my great 
delight I saw an untold something that chilled 
me. ‘* What is it, Herbert, oh! what is it?” I 
gasped, and the last glow of sunlight fell out 
of the sky. 

‘God has permitted me—’tis but for a little 
time. The promise is beyond, the perfectness 
of our lives must come in the Hereafter. Pray 
for me a little time, darling!” and my word 
of promise was sealed on my lips, ere it passed 
them, by an icy kiss. The raven flapped his 
wings before my face, then soaring away. set- 
tled down again on the grave-stone-like rocks. 
but Mine I could see no more, and i knew 
then that God had taken me at.the word of my 
prayer, half-thoughtless, and that ‘‘no more” 
was written on my life, ready a few moments 
before to burst into bloom and song. 

I looked upward. Through the dark cloud 
covering all the western sky, there burst a star 
that seemed to have a mission to me in its 
glance, and accepting it as a token of my re- 
corded vow I rode on, unstartled by the gloom, 
thrilling and yearning at the memory of the 
hand that fell on mine like lead, and the lips 
so ice-cold. Could it have been an imagina- 
tion? Ah, no, poor heart! It was then true— 
he was dying—Herbert Ross! Aine, I had 
called him, and Death was claiming him now. 
He had not said come to me, else I had hasted 
there; but I could not stay the commissioned 
angels’ hand; it was only left to me to ‘‘pray,” 
and how my soul went up to God’s throne in 
his behalf. Those prayers! God must have 
answered them! 

My pony took a path unknown to me down 
the steep bank, saving a half mile round a 
bend, we crossed the creek and I was soon at 
home. The dog barked a good-evening, and 
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2?me—my years are days.” And as I prayed 

‘ the vision became clear. My next letters shall 

{say ‘‘Herbert Ross is sick,” a little while and 
they will add the fixed end, ‘‘ dead.” 

Dead! whose life was worth a thousand 
of mine! ‘‘Lieth down and riseth not up 
again till the heavens be no more,” and I must 
live! O, Father, take me also. What rebuke 
I heard in the unceasingly haunting words, 
“Pray for me: my years are days!” 

My outward present went quietly by. I 
laughed little, my light-hearted gayety was 
gone—day and night were an endless petition, 
‘«¢ Are you home-sick?” they saidtome. ‘No,” 
I replied, but I was frightened at the sorrowful 
sadness of my reflected eyes. They had looked 
on death! As I had anticipated, it came. In 
the margin of a letter sister wrote me ‘“ Her- 
bert Ross is said to be sick,” and later, ‘ He is 
dead,” with a few words of tribute to his 
memory. .-I knew no more, asked no farther, 

¢ My star was more radiant than ever, I even 
§ fancied I could see it in the day time when I 
» shaded my eyes with my hands, so I knew tnat 
, he had passed from earth forever. 

Two years went by as years will go, careful, 
joyful sometimes. ‘‘The heart knoweth its 
own bitterness,” and after the first tide of grief 
had ebbed away I saw a positive nothing, a 
blank for my future that I had colored so 
highly—unless I could find new tints. They 
said I had grown giddy and careless, or moody 
and sullen, At times, for days, I would feel 
conscious of Mine—still Jfine—near me; of 
a presence of light enveloping me, screening 
me; standing between me and the fierce sun 
or the chill storm-cloud. In quiet hours all 
alone, sometimes in the midst of a gay crowd, 
I would be startled by a breath on my cheek 
and that clasp of my hand; but more often I 
could not find him. The heavens and God’s 
purposes were then alike impenetrable, the 
spirit and essence of life were evaporated, gone 
into thin air; the blank was before me, and 
rather than its dread suggestions I filled it as I 
could through those two mortal years. 

They are past now. I think of them as one 
remembers a sick night; tossing, tossing with 
fevered unrest, thirsting and panting for waters 

oI had not the will to reach my hand after, 8 





my brother assisted me to alight, while little 2 long season when I stilled the pleadings of my 
Lucy plied me with questions that I answered ) heart for the past with the husks of the pre- 
gayly. ‘Yes, I had had a nice visit: the day $ sent, and hushed the incessant moaning and 
was so calm, the pony so good, the flowers so ‘ crying of a widowed soul with some new opia‘e 
plenty and sweet, marvelous little Jennie as ; of excitement. : 
loving and sweet as ever”—thus I talked while > But none knew that I suffered. Pity I did 
the under-current of thought ran, ‘‘Pray for $ not want; it unnerved me for endurance. I 
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was glad of my power of secretiveness when I g 
overheard my mother: say confidentially to my ¢ 
married sister on a visit to us, that she thought ¢ 
I didn’t feel Herbert’s death very deeply; she ; 
was inclined to believe that matters were all 
ended before we left Berlin; that I never men- 
tioned his name, or, indeed, seemed to care for 
any one or anything; and that it might yet be 
my fate to become what I had always said I 
would be, ‘‘the old maid of the family.”” Eyes 
of love so- blinded—it was well your affection 
saw no deeper! Years of heart-break and the 
smile hiding the ashes of desolation—ye shall 
return no more! 

Then I went back again to the familiar town 
that had once been a home to me. I found 
many friends with warm greetings, and the 
first night a twilight walk was proposed. Our 
party gathered; on our way we called for Sue, 
everybody’s favorite, laughing, out-spoken Sue! 

I had not yet seen her, and she gave me i 
hearty kiss, -at the same time pinching my ? 
cheek, Sue-fashion. ‘‘ That’s for never writing 
me all these years, three now, almost! Not 
married yet? You and I are surely booked for 
old maids!” 

We bantered with equal gayety, talked over > 
the news-items, and laughed as if life had ‘ 
turned only its brightest page for both of us— é 
perhaps it had for Sue. We were going out of 
town, I did not think or care whence, follow- 
ing the leaders indifferently. 

“Shall we go into the cemetery ?” asked some 
one, and looking up I found those forward had 
come to a halt beneath the gates, inscribed “I 
am the Resurrection and the Life.” 

There was a clamor. Fanny said ‘‘no, she 
was afraid of ghosts,” but was persuaded that 
if she clung closely to Phil, a substance of two 
hundred pounds avoirdupois, she would be safe, 
and all other objections overruled in a similar 
way, we entered by the light of the full moon 
and my star, that thrilled and burned for me as 
I looked at it. I was not glad, nor was I sorry 
to know that then and thus I should first see 
his grave—’twas my grave, too, I had buried 
my heart in it. We all grew insensibly quiet, 
and Sue tearfully showed me her mother’s 
grave, grass-grown and flower-strewn. 

“Sometimes when I laugh loudest and seem ¢ 
gayest,” said Sue, ‘‘I am wishing all the time 
that I were sleeping in the grave just as cold 
and quiet as mother is!” 

“Ah! Sue, that wish has been mine many 
Weary times,” I answered, adding, a moment 
after, that if she would come with me I would 
show her the place I had chosen to sleep in; $ 


and we went on slowly, the others following a 
little behind. 

The spot was in the shaded part of the ceme- 
tery, where two grand-trees of Nature’s own 
planting formed an arch over the unbroken 
sod below. It was a place full of memories to 
me. Herbert Ross and I had often sat there 
together and walked home in the path through 
the woods, thinking and talking of the time 
when we should go to return no more. Ah! 
he had gone! 

The tears were in my eyes, and I could not 
talk, but went on, led by a magnetic instinct, 
looking upward to distinguish the arching 
boughs of the trees, till I stood beneath them 
and said, ‘‘here, Sue,” but looking down I saw 
a grave made where I had chosen to lie. 

“‘Why, this is Herbert Ross’ grave; it was 
his last request to be buried here instead of 
with the family: we all thought it so strange 
and thought he might have been deranged,” 
replied Sue, as the others came up speaking of 
the same singularity, while I leaned on the 
broken shaft at the head, faint and bewildered, 
where I had so often stood with him who now 
slept stilly beneath. 

“Do you know what that French phrase, 
motto—something or other, I can’t remember 
the word,—but that French on the tombstone. 
Do you know what it means?” asked Fanny. 

Phil had ‘‘never seen a French book,” and 
Sue appealed to me, adding, ‘‘you know my 
French never did me any good; all I can re- 
member now is je ne sais pas, the answer I in- 
variably gave to the whole of Ollendorf.” 

‘Tam in the shadow,” I murmured; ‘the 
moonlight is dim, I cannot see.” Fanny spelled 
some out for me and then proposed going away. 
‘Please leave me here till you wish to return 
home, I am weary.” Sue pressed my hand, 
tender-hearted Sue! but Fanny shuddered and 
screamed, trying to dissuade me from the ides, 
and betraying her abundant curiosity by all 
sorts of questions when she found I would 
stay. But they hurried her off, and as I sat 
alone, caressing the cold turf that hid my dead, 
I read, through fast-falling tears, in a language 
that he was passionately fond of, and that we 
had talked and read together many times, this 
inscription: ‘“‘I pray God that thou whom I 
love wilt come and sleep beside me.” 

It was his last wish graven in marble, and 
we whom time and tide, and death at last, had 
severed for life’s years, should come and lie 
down finally side by side. 

As in a kaleidoscope, shifting always, but 
forming new order and beauty continually, I 
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saw my life, our past, with God’s dear hand 
unseen ordering the circumstances, guiding the 
fall of each footstep; where I had murmured 
I now saw cause for thanks; to that against 
which I had rebelled I now bowed meekly; 
above all I heard a voice of tender rebuke, I 
saw a pair of grieved eyes that looked in mine 
as might Christ’s on Peter who denied Him; 
they burned into my soul thus chiding: ‘God 
has taken me from thee, and when my life went 
out the rose-color faded from thy sky. It was 
meant that thou shouldst take up thy life 
empty and broken as it was, thy heart all 
bleeding and sore, and lay them at Christ’s feet, 
saying, ‘here, Lord,’ and with thy aching, 
bruised feet follow the fire and the cloud till 
thou shouldst be permitted to sleep beside me. 
Instead, what hast thou done?” The two 
years of indolent selfishness, of false show 
and gayety or inward repining, came up too 
vividly to my mind. 

“Oh! Mine!” I faltered out in agony, as I 
laid my head on the turf, ‘‘the way is.so diffi- 
cult—the void and desolation of my heart are 
so great!” The pressure and the thrill an- 
swered me, and a remembered voice was near 
whispering of the Comforter, as I there, bowed 
over his grave, promised to wander no more, 
to spend the remainder of that life, so useless 
to all hitherto, for the good of others; then 
from the grave, from the air, from the old 
oaks overhead, came responsive flutters and ) 
movements as of wings, and words unspoken, § 
yet distinct, were breathed in my ear. It was / 
the ‘‘joy in Heaven over one sinner that re- ? 
penteth.” 

The clock in the old church where we had 
worshiped together struck ten strokes. I 
counted them and wondered it was so late; then 
I heard the voices of our company, and soon 
they came near, all hushed—all but Fanny, 
who asked me if I had not seen ghosts, and 
stated how fabulous a sum “ wouldn’t hire her 
to stay alone in a graveyard.” 

I turned to take a last look—I have never 
been there since—and Sue put her arm around 
me so tenderly and sympathizingly that I knew 
her woman’s heart comprehended mine. 

We passed out under the arch of the gate- 
way—lI shall go beneath it but once more! 
Will Bennett offered me his arm, one of whom 
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hours, of his death, and all those things my 
hungry heart was aching to hear. How it 
thanked the speaker for his manly words, his 
intuitive perception of what I most yearned to 
know! Again we were at home; the rest of 
the party stood by the gate to say good night 
quietly, except Sue with a kiss, and Fanny 
with a loudly expressed wish that I might not 
dream of ghosts, and a suggestive nudge with 
her elbow as she whispered in my ear, 

**You have certainly made a conquest of Will 
Bennett: I have been trying these two years to 
captivate him, and I never seen him so devoted 
to anybody else as he has been to you to- 
night!” 1 laughed in spite of myself, the gram- 
mar and the speech were so characteristic of 
Fanny, whom the prospect of a new beau 
would have consoled for any loss whatever. 

The next day I went to Herbert Ross’ old 
home, went to see his infirm mother, whom he 
had cherished with such tender love, and his 
proud sister that I had said I should never 
make the first advances to speak to again; I 
was proud, too, that is, I had been in the days 
gone by, and we were repellent to each other. 

‘‘Herbert Ross,” I said, “it is useless to 
urge me. I love you better than life itself; I 
would die for you, but I will never marry you 
and go to your home to live with your sister. 
I did not first seek you; you came to me and 
said you loved me. I believe it; but Sophie 
chooses to treat me with a haughty contempt, 
and until she shall show me some sisterly re- 
gard I will not again cross your threshold!’ 

*¢And will you let your pride and my sis- 
ter’s unfounded dislike, that you could 80 
easily overcome if you would but try, separate 
us?” 

“Yes; it seems better to me that it should 
be so, and until then you ask me in vain.” 
Thus we had parted, meeting nevex again till 
on that sweet April night he had come—stand- 
ing so suddenly beside me—departing so inex- 
plicably—his angel sent by God to warn me of 
the coming change. 

But my pride was all gone now; after those 
hours by his grave I could have met Sophie 
Ross’ haughtiest sneer, heard her most cutting 
insinuation, and, remembering she was Her- 
bert’s sister, loved her still. 

I rang the door-bell, and the domestic 


I had never thought as other than pleasant, a) showed me into his mother’s room. Looking 


ladies’ favorite and agreeable company; Sue ) more feeble than ever, she half rose, with 4 
passed on to the next couple before us, and he § surprised exclamation, and sank back in her 
at once began to speak of Herbert Ross, not / chair again. Tears came unbidden; choked 
curiously or inquiringly, as if to draw me out, ) and distressed beyond power of expression I 


but gently, telling me of his last days and ; kneeled down beside her, rested my head on 
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the arm of her chair, and clasped her withered, 


misshapen hand in mine. 
stroking my hair with the other hand, and 


take me. She was still living and able to bless 


my arrival I was standing by her new-made 
pressing her lips upon my forehead, while; grave on the southern slope of the hill-side 
the sobs and moans that shook both of us 2 where the warm sun should quicken the flowers 
attested our unspeakable sorrow for the lost > the livelong, peaceful year. 
one. “They say she didn’t make any fuss at the 
The door opened and Sophie came in, tall ¢ grave—I don’t think she cares much!” that 
and fair as ever I saw her to be when I looked 2 was the charitable conclusion some one drew 
up, the same polished reticence of manner, but ) from my resignation. Why should I weep? 
her face was much paler, and her glance ) Earth-bound as I had been, my treasures were 
showed none of her old scornful indifference. {then in Heaven; bruised and broken I saw the 
J rose, and each looked into the eyes of the? joy unspeakable in the Beyond—it but re- 
other as if to note whether the forgiveness 2 mained for my hands to do and my weary feet 
were mutual; and then I lifted her white, cold > to press forward. 
hand to my lips with the same shudder that I$ One year has passed since then. Sophie 
felt when another ice-chill hand had touched ¢ Ross is at rest—that white, aching brow is 
my own years before. “For the sake of the ? pulseless at last, while her mother, Herbert’s 
dead will you forgive the past and love me, ) mother, still sits waiting and yearning for the 
Sophie ?” end of earth’s years. The grass has grown 
She could not express deep feeling in words; ¢ green and the wild roses have once bloomed 
it was impossible to break the chain of con- (and fallen on my mother’s grave. I see the 
straint that was nature to her, and speak her 2 headstone white in the moonlight, but I go 
forgiveness, but she answered, ‘Herbert is)there no more, for my own footsteps jhave 
dead!” and the look of anguish that swept § faltered long since. I look through the open 
over her proud face told me that she suffered ? window and see earth quiver under the burning 
and sorrowed, that she would forgive, and as } August heat. I scent the breath of the hay 
much as possible love me. So with these words $from the new-mown meadows, and see the 
we were sealed friends, and all through that stalwart men laboring, all eager in the struggle. 
still forenoon the mother talked of one dead, ? Earth seems no longer desolate and charm- 
while I sat on an ottoman at her feet and 2 less, but beautiful and full of joy, yet willingly 
looked into her brown eyes so like his, and § I turn from all, and with a sweet faith that my 
Sophie gazed in the coals on the fire—for Mrs. § life-mission is almost ended I gladden to know 
Ross was so much an invalid-as to need their ¢ that I shall soon have fulfilled Herbert’s last 
warmth even in the summer forenoons—with ¢ request, ‘‘I pray God that thou whom -I love 
such a weary look that my heart forgot half 2 wilt come and sleep beside me.” ‘Evange- 
its misery in pity for hers, who agonized, and $ line” lies open in my hand, and I read there 
could not speak. its closing words, as a prophecy of what shall 
“We live over the trial daily—I believe ( soon be true of me and Mine. 
Sophie’s heart was broken when Herbert died. “ Side by side the lovers are sleeping, 
I cannot tarry much longer myself,.and then $ Daily the tides of life go ebbing and flowing beside 
she will be utterly alone,” said Mrs. Ross to$ them, 
me, as Sophie glided out of the room for a? Thousands of throbbing hearts, where theirs are at 
moment; ‘‘you see that she is pale and spirit-2 rest and forever, 
less; she does not go into society or company Thousands of aching brains, where theirs no longer 


of any kind—seeks no friends—and wears § are busy, ee . 

always the same sad face. Though she seldom ? per eae aN hands, where theirs have ceased 
tik h rom their labors, 

nen teen poqeensecntn once dite Thousands of weary feet, where theirs have com- 


lament for him; none of us ever dreamed how Via a 
ae os pleted their journey. 
she was bound up in him till he was gone.” 

At noon I went away, promising Sophie, who 
asked it earnestly, and looked her sincerity IptenEss is the mother of mischief; the 
out of her eyes, that I would return and make } moment a horse is done eating his. oats, he 
my home there while I staid in town, but I$ turns to and gnaws down his manger. Sub- 
found a dispatch waiting me, ‘‘ your mother is § stitute labor for oats, and virtue for manger. 
dying,” and waiting for no good-byes I sped ¢ and what is true of horses is equally true of 
home as fast as laggard-seeming steam would ) men. 


She caressed me, : me, her ‘‘poor daughter;” but two days after 
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QUEEN MARGUERITES. The myrtle and the eglantine—by turns attention 
drew— 

eee Each pendant kissed the dewy earth, save one 


[Margaret, sister of Francis the First, was} whose crown of rays, 

one of the earliest supporters of the Reforma- $ Like to the sun, so worshiping, turned ever to his 
tion in France. Tenderly loved by her brother, } laze. 

and always called sa mignonne, his darling, they Se oe oa oy ay ane 
seemed to have possessed both the same tastes Uhedtnet a ay tor j - 
and acquirements. Beautiful, and captivating 2 pio. all the glitt’ring gauds of earth that round 
all hearts, she appeared like a queen, and the thy pathway lay ; 
king would often leave affairs of importance to 
her decision, and yet adorned with such a rare 
genius, that she delighted especially in litera- 
ture. These gifts were subsequently enriched 
by being consecrated to religion. She was 


To-meet perchance the look of scorn, the proud 
lip’s wreathing smile, 

Or find beneath the clustered flowers the tempter’s 
hidden guile ; 

Yet upward, as the eagle soars to seek her sky- 


frequently denounced to the king, but being? _ built nest, 
tenderly attached to his sister he pretended to ) 5° ever still the heaven-born soul speeds onward to 
its rest. 


believe the allegation false. Seeking in nature 
the symbols that might express the wants and 
affections of her soul, she chose for her emblem 
this flower, the aster, which by its ray-like 
leaves has some likeness to the sun, and it has 
ever since borne the name of Queen Marguerite. 


This was thy stay when tidings came that on the 
stricken field, 

He, whose twin sou} thou wast, laid down his kingly 
sword and shield; 

Or he, who in thy heart of love possessed a dearer 


She added this device: claim, 
Non inferiora seeutus, A recreant from the battle fled, dishonoring line and 
(I seek not things below.) fame ; 


Then life eontemned so dearly bought, broken his 
heart of pride, 

Stung by the arrows of remorse, too late repenting, 
died.* 


—Brantome’s Vie Femmes Itlustres.] 

She stood amid the summer flowers the gifted and 
the fair, 

And bared her lovely brow to meet the fragrant 
ev’ning air ; 

With tasteful skill each gathered bud her busy fin- 
gers twined, 

A coronet of Nature’s gems her clust’ring locks to 
bind : 

Their blended hues how beautiful! but each fair 
fragile toy, 

Was not more beautiful than thou, sweet Marguerite 
of Valois. 


This was thy stay when on that couch, where lowly 
all must lie, 

The angel of the shady vale with noiseless step 
drew nigh. 

Ah! what to thee that silk and down thy painful 
limbs caressed, 

That canopies of purple state fell o’er thy languid 
breast ! 

In that dread hour one hope alone, like star ’mid 
night of gloom, 

Joined with a holy faith dispelled the darkness of 


hou, who didst leave the pomp of courts to join 
the tomb. 


that lonely band, 
Who sought from Superstition’s night to free their 


native land ; Unchronicled tny gentle deeds by trumpet-tongue 


Thou, who wast born to mate with kings, yet quelled ) Of fame, ? 
thy heart of pride, Yet not unnoticed by His eye, who marks the mean- 
est name ; 


And meekly bowed before the shrine of Him, the 
Crucified; 

And stood prepared, should danger call, thy honors 
to lay down, 


And in that scroll where blazoned stands that band 


of faithfal few 
Who valiant for the trath prevailed, one memory is 
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The martyr’s fiery path to tread to reach the mar-) ue : . 
tyr’s crown. To her who left for brighter hopes this world’s de- 
ceitful joy— 


She sought amidst that gay parterre one chosen Daughter of fair and sanny France! sweet Margue- 
flower to find, rite of Valois! 


Meet emblem of the hope and faith that filled her *At the battle of Pavia Francis I. was made prisoner; 





youthful mind ; and the Duke de Alencon, the husband of Marguerite of 
In vain the lily’s snowy bell—the rose with varied { yulois, the first prince of the blood, fled with the roar 
hue— \ guard to J.yons, where he died of shame and grief. 
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DEBT—ECONOMY—LIVING WITHIN -_: in debt. Debt makes everything a temptation. 
MEANS. It lowers a man in self-respect, places him at 
the mercy of his tradesman and his servant, 
and renders him a slave in many respects, for 
he can no longer call himself his own master, 
nor boldly look the world in the face. It is 
also difficult for a man who is in debt to be 
truthful; hence it is said that lying rides on 
debt’s back. The debtor has to frame excuses 
to his creditor for postponing payment of the 
money he owes him; and probably also to con- 
aks trive falsehoods. It is easy enough for a man 
Every man ought so to contrive as to live 2 who will exercise a healthy resolution, to avoid 
within his means. This practice is of the very § incurring the first obligation; but the facility 
essence of honesty. For if a mando not man- ¢ with which that has been incurred often be- 
age honestly to live within his own means, he 2 comes a temptation tu a second; and very soon 
must necessarily be living dishonestly upon ? the unfortunate borrower becomes so entangled 
the means of somebody else. Those who are that no late exertion of industry can set him 
careless about personal’ expenditure, and con-{ free. The first step in debt is like the first step 
sider merely their own gratification, without ¢ in falsehood ; almost involving the necessity of 
regard for the comfort of others, generally find 2 proceeding in the same course, debt following 
out the real uses of money when it is too late. ; debt, as lie follows lie. Haydon, the painter, 
Though by nature generous, these thriftless ? dated his*decline from the day on which he’ 
persons are often driven in the end to do very ? first borrowed money. He realized the truth 


[We copy from a new book, called “‘ Sexr- 
Hetr,” by Samuel Smiles, author of “The 
Life of George Stephenson,” the following ex- 
cellent article on economy and the right use 
of money, which we earnestly recommend to 
the attention of our readers, young and old. 
The book is from the press of Ticknor & Fields, 
and is worth its weight in gold to any one who 
really desires to be independent. ] 


shabby things. They dawdle with their money 2 of the proverb, ‘Who goes a-borrowing, ‘goes 
as with their time; draw bills upon the future; $ a-sorrowing.”’. The significant entry in his 
anticipate their earnings; and are thus under diary is: ‘“‘Here began debt and obligation, 


out of which I have never been and never shall 
be extricated as long as I live.” Haydon had 
long been accustomed to borrow money from 
his poor father, which, however, he did not in- 
clude in his obligations. Far different was the 
noble spirit displayed by Fichte, who said, 
when struggling with poverty, ‘‘ For years I 
have never accepted a farthing from my pa- 
rents, because I have seven sisters who are all 
young, and in part uneducated ; and because I 
have a father who, were I to allow it, would in 
his kindness bestow upon me that which be- 
‘ longs by right to his other children.” For the 
prodigal and careless fellows who spend all, same high-minded reason, Fichte even refused 
never find an opportunity for helping anybody. ? to accept presents from his poor parents. 

It is poor economy, however, to be a scrub. Dr. Johnson held that early debt is ruin. 


the necessity of dragging after them a load of 
debts and obligations which seriously affect 
their action as free and independent men. The 
loose cash which many persons throw away 
uselessly, and worse, would often form a basis 
of fortune and independence for life. These 
wasters are their own worst enemies, though 
generally found amongst the ranks of those 
who rail at the injustice of ‘‘the world.” But 
if a man will not be his own friend, how can 
he expect that others will? Orderly men of 
moderate means have always something left in 
their pockets to help others; whereas your 


Narrow-mindedness in living and in dealing is$ His words on the subject are weighty, and 
generally short-sighted, and leads to failure. ( worthy of being held in remembrance. ‘Do 
The penny soul, it is said, never came to two-? not,” said he, “accustom yourself to consider 
pence. Generosity and liberality, like honesty, ) debt only as an inconvenience; you will find 
prove the best policy after all. Though Jen-} it a calamity. Poverty takes away so many 
kinson, in the ‘‘ Vicar of Wakefield,” cheated ¢ means of doing good, and produces so much in- 
his kind-hearted neighbor Flamborough in one ? ability to resist evil, both natural and moral, 
way or another every year, ‘‘ Flamborough,” ? that it is by all virtuous means to be avoided. 
he says, ‘‘ has been regularly growing in riches, Let it be your first care, then, not to 
while I have come to poverty and a jail.” And § be in any man’s debt. Resolve not to be poor; 
practical life abounds in cases of brilliant re- { whatever you have, spend less. Poverty is a 
sults from a course of gererous, honest policy. ? great enemy. to human happiness; it certainly 

The proverb says that ‘an empty bag can- ) destroys liberty, and it makes some virtues im- 
not stand upright ;” neither can a man who is ‘ practicable and others extremely difficult. Fru- 
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gality is not only the basis of quiet, but of be- 
No man can help others that wants 2 honor, I took up my bill; and from that time 


neficence. 
help himself; we must have enough before we 


have to spare.” 


It is the bounden duty of every man to look 


his affairs in the face, and to keep an account 


saved as much money as would redeem my 


to this I have taken care to keep within my 
means.” Jervis for six years endured pinch- 
ing privation, but preserved his integrity, 
studied his profession with success, and gradu- 


of his incomings and outgoings in money mat- ; ally and steadily rose by merit and bravery to 


ters. The exercise of a little simple arithmetic § ) the highest rank. 
Pru-4in economy is thus described by himself; 


in this way will be found of great value. 


Samuel Drew’s first lesson 


dence requires that we shall pitch our scale of ? ‘‘When I was a boy, I somehow got a few 


living a degree below our means, rather than 
up to them; but this can only be done by car- 
rying out faithfully a plan of living by which 
both ends may be made to meet. John Locke 
strongly advised this course: ‘‘ Nothing,” said 
he, ‘‘is likelier to keep a man within compass 
than having constantly before his eyes the 
state of his affairs in a regular course of ac- 
count.” The Duke of Wellington kept an accu- 


pence, and coming into St. Austell, on a fair- 
day, laid out all on a purse. My empty purse 
often reminded me of my folly; and the recol- 
lection has since been as useful to me as Frank- 
lin’s whistle was to him.” 

It is a great point for young men to begin 
well; for it is in the beginning of life that that 
system of conduct is adopted which soon 
assumes the force of habit. Begin well, and 


rate detailed account of all the moneys received a the habit of doing well will become quite as 


and expended by him. ‘I make a point,” 


said he, to Mr. Gleig, ‘‘ of paying my own bills, ¢ 
and I advise every one to do the sime; for- é beginning is half the battle. 


merly I used to trust a confidential servant to § 
pay them, but I was cured of that folly by re- 


ceiving one morning, to my great surprise, } ment of life; 


duns of a year or two’s standing. The fellow 
had speculated with my money, and left my 


bills unpaid.” Talking of debt, his remark 


was, ‘“‘It makes a slave of a man. 
often known what it was to be in want of mo- 
ney, but I never got into debt.” Washington 
was as particular as Wellington was, in matters 
of business detail; and it is a remarkable fact, 
that he did not disdain to scrutinize the small- 
est outgoings of his household—determined as 
he was to live honestly within his means— 
even while holding the high office of President 
of the American Union, 

Admiral Jervis, Earl St. Vincent, has told 
the story of his early struggles, and, amongst 
other things, of his determination to keep out 
of debt. ‘‘ My father had a very large family,” 
said he, ‘‘with limited means. He gave me 
twenty pounds at starting, and that was all he 
ever gave me. After I had been a consider- 
able time at the station [at sea] I drew for 
twenty more, but the bill came back protested. 
I was mortified at this rebuke, and made a 
promise, which I have ever kept, that I would 
never draw another bill without a certainty of 
its being paid. I immediately changed my 
mode of living, quitted my mess, lived alone, 
and took up the ship’s allowance, which I 
found quite sufficient ; washed and mended my 
own clothes; made a pair of trousers out of the 
ticking of my bed; and having by these means 


easy as the habit of doing badly. Well begun 
is half ended, says the proverb; and a good 
Many promising 
young men have irretrievably injured them- 
selves by a first false step at the commence- 
while others, of much less pro- 
mising talents, have succeeded simply by be- 
ginning well, and going onward. The good 
practical beginning is, to a certain extent, a 


I have § pledge, @ promise, and an assurance, of the 


ultimate prosperous issue. ‘There is many 8 
poor creature, now crawling through life, 
miserable himself and the cause of sorrow to 
others, who might have lifted up his head and 
prospered, if, instead of merely satisfying him- 
self with resolutions of well-doing, he had 
actually gone to work and made a good prac- 
tical beginning. 

Too many are, however, impatient of results. 
They are not satisfied to begin where their 
fathers did, but where they left off. They 
think to enjoy the fruits of industry without 
working for them. They cannot wait for the 
results of labor and application, but forestall 
them by too early indulgence. A worthy 
Scotch couple, when asked how their son had 
broken down so early in life, gave the follow- 
ing explanation: ‘*When we began life to- 
gether, we worked hard, and lived upon por- 
ridge and such like, gradually adding to our 
comforts as our means improved, until we were 
able at length to dine off a bit of roast meat, 
and sometimes a boilt chuckie (or fowl) ; but as 
for Jock, our son, he began where we had left 
off—he began wi? the chuckie first.” The same 
illustration will apply to higher conditions of 
life than that of this humble pair. 
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Mr. Hume hit the mark. when he once stated 
in the House of Commons—though his words 
were followed by ‘‘laughter”—that the tone 
of living in England is altogether too high. 
Middle class people are too apt to live up to 
their incomes, if not beyond them; affecting 
a degree of ‘style’ which is most unhealthy 
in its effect upon society at large. There is an 
ambition to bring up boys as gentlemen, or 
rather ‘‘ genteel” men; though the result fre- 
quently is, only to make them gents. They 
acquire a taste for dress, style, luxuries, and 
amusements, which can never form any solid 
foundation for manly or gentlemanly character ; 
and the result is, that we have a vast number 
of gingerbread young gentry thrown upon the 
world, who remind one of the abandoned hulls 
sometimes picked up at sea, with only a 
monkey on board. 

There is a dreadful ambition abroad for be- 
ing ‘‘ genteel.” We keep up appearances, too 
often at the expense of honesty; and, though 
we may not be rich, yet we must seem to be 
so. We must be “respectable,” though only 
in the meanest sense—in mere vulgar outward 
show. We have not the courage to go patiently 
onward in the condition of life in which it has 
pleased God to call us; but must needs live in 
some fashionable state to which we ridiculously 
please to call ourselves, and all to gratify the 
vanity of that unsubstantial genteel world of 
which we form a part. There is a constant 
struggle and pressure for front seats in the 
social amphitheatre; in the midst of which all 
noble self-denying resolve is trodden down, 
and many fine natures are inevitably crushed 
to death. What waste, what misery, what 
bankruptcy, come from all this ambition to 
dazzle others with the glare of apparent worldly 
success, we need not describe. The mischievous 
results show themselves in a thousand ways— 
in the rank frauds committed by men who dare 
to be dishonest, but do not dare to seem poor; 
and in the desperate dashes at fortune, in which 
the pity is not so much for those who fail, as 
for the hundreds of innocent families who are 
80 often involved in their ruin. 

The late Sir Charles Napier, in taking leave 
of his command in India, did a bold and honest 
thing in publishing his strong protest, embo- 
died in his last General Order to the officers of 
the Indian army, against the “ fast’ life led 
by so many young officers in that service, in- 
volving them in ignominious obligations. Sir 
Charles strongly urged, in that famous docu- 
ment—what had almost been lost sight of— 
that ‘‘ honesty is inseparable from the charac- 


ter of a thorough-bred gentleman ;” and that 
‘to drink unpaid-for champagne and unpaid- 
for beer, and to ride unpaid-for horses, is to 
be a cheat, and not a gentleman.” Men who 
lived beyond their means, and were summoned, 
often by their own servants, before Courts of 
Requests for debts contracted in extravagant 
living, might be officers by virtue of their com- 
missions, but they were not gentlemen. The 
habit of being constantly in debt, the com- 
mander-in-chief held, made men grow callous 
to the proper feelings of a gentlemen. It was 
not enough that an officer should be able to 
fight; that any bull-dog could do. But did he 
hold his word inviolate—did he pay his debts ? 
These were among the points of honor which, 
he insisted, illuminated the true gentleman’s 
and soldier’s career. As Bayard was of old, 
so would Sir Charles Napier have all British 
officers to be. He knew them to be “ without 
fear,”’ but he would also have them ‘ without 
reproach.” There are, however, many gallant 
young fellows, both in India and at home, 
capable of mounting a breach on an emergency 
amidst belching fire, and of performing the 
most desperate deeds of valor, who nevertheless 
cannot or will not exercise the moral courage 
necessary to enable them to resist a petty temp- 
tation presented to their senses. They cannot 
utter their valiant ‘‘No,” or ‘I can’t afford 
it,’ to the invitations of pleasure and self- 
enjoyment; and they are found ready to brave 
death rather than the ridicule of their com- 
panions. 

The young man, as he passes through life, 
advances through a long line of tempters ranged 
on either side of him; and the inevitable effect 
of yielding, is degradation in a greater or less 
degree. Contact with them tends insensibly 
to draw away from him some portion of the 
divine electric element with which his nature 
is charged; and his only mode of resisting 
them is to utter and to act out his ‘‘ No” man- 
fully and resolutely. He must decide at once, 
not waiting to deliberate and balance reasons; 
for the youth, like ‘*the woman who deliberates, 
is lost.” Many deliberate, without deciding ; 
but ‘not to resolve, ts to resolve.” A perfect 
knowledge of man is in the prayer, ‘‘ Lead us 
not into temptation.” But temptation will 
come to try the young man’s strength; and 
once yielded to, the power to resist grows 
weaker and weaker. Yield once, and a portion 
of virtue has gone. Resist manfully, and the 
first decision will give strength for life; re- 
peated, it will become a habit. It is in the 
outworks of the habits formed in early life that 
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the real strength of the defence must lie; for 0 and endeavor to strengthen and purify the 
it has been wisely ordained that the machinery ¢ principles, as well as to reform the habits, 
of moral existence should be carried on prin- ? For this purpose a youth must study himself, 
cipally through the medium of the habits, so ‘ watch his steps, and compare his thoughts and 





as to save the wear and tear of the great prin- 4 acts with his rule. The more knowledge of 
ciples within. It is good habits, which insinu- ( himself he gains, the humbler will he be, and 


ate themselves into the thousand inconsider- 
able acts of life, that really constitute by far 
the greater part of man’s moral conduct. 

Hugh Miller has told how, by an act of 
youthful decision, he saved himself from one 
of the strong temptations so peculiar to a life 
of toil. When employed as a mason, it was 
usual for his fellow-workmen to have an occa- 
sional treat of drink, and one day two glasses 
of whisky fell to his share, which he swallowed. 
When he reached home, he found, on opening 
his favorite book, ‘‘ Bacon’s Essays,” that the 
letters danced before his eyes, and that he 
could no longer master the sense. ‘‘ The con- 
dition,” he says, ‘‘into which I had brought 
myself was, I felt, one of degradation. I had 
sunk, by my own act, for the time, to a lower 
level of intelligence than that on which it was 
my privilege to be placed; and though the 
state could have been no very favorable one 
for forming a resolution, I in that hour deter- 
mined that I should never again sacrifice my 
capacity of intellectual enjoyment to a drink- 
ing usage; and with God’s help, I was enabled 
to hold by the determination.” It is such deci- 
sions as this that often form the turning-points 
in a man’s life, and furnish the foundation of 
his future character. And this rock, on which 
Hugh Miller might have been wrecked, if he 
had not at the right moment put forth his mo- 
ral strength to strike away from it, is one that 
youth and manhood alike need to be constantly 
on their guard against. It is about one of the 
worst atid most deadly, as well as extravagant, 
temptations which lie in the way of youth. 
Bir Walter Scott used to say, ‘that of all vices 
drinking is the most incompatible with great- 
ness.” Not only so, but it is incompatible with 
economy, decency, health, and honest living. 
When 2 youth cannot restrain, he must abstain. 
Dr. Johnson’s case is the case of many. He 
said, referring to his own habits, ‘Sir, I can 
abstain; but I can’t be moderate.” 
















perhaps the less confident in his own strength, 
But the discipline will be found most valuable 
which is acquired by resisting small present 
gratifications to secure a prospective greater 
and higher one. It is the noblest work in self- 
education—for 
“Real glory 

Springs from the silent conquest of ourselves, 

And without that the conqueror is nought 

But the first slave.” 


Many popular books have been written for 
the purpose of communicating to the public 
the grand secret of making money. But there 
is no secret whatever about it, as the proverbs 
of every nation abundantly testify. “ Manya 
little makes a meikle.” ‘Take care of the 
pennies and the pounds will take care of them- 
selves.” ‘A penny saved is a penny gained.” 
‘Diligence is the mother of good-luck.” ‘No 
pains no gains.” ‘No sweat no sweet.” 
“Sloth, the key of poverty.” ‘Work, and 
thou shalt have.” ‘He who will not work, 
neither shall he eat.” ‘* The world is his, who 
has patience and industry.” ‘It is too late to 
spare when allis spent.” ‘Better go to bed 
supperless than rise in debt.” ‘The morning 
hour has gold in its mouth.” ‘Credit keeps 
the crown of the causeway.” Such are speci- 
mens of the proverbial philosophy, embodying 
the hoarded experience of many generations, 
as to the best means of thriving in the world. 
They were current in people’s mouths long be- 
fore books were invented ; and like other popu- 
lar proverbs, they were the first codes of popu- 
lar morals. Moreover, they have stood the test 
of time, and the experience of every day still 
bears witness to their accuracy, force, and 
soundness. The proverbs of Solomon are full 
f wisdom, as to the force of industry, and the 
use and abuse of money: ‘“ He that is slothful 
in work is brother to him that is a great 
waster.” ‘Go to the ant, thou sluggard; con- 
sider her ways and be wise.” Poverty, he 


But to wrestle vigorously and successfully ? says, shall come upon the idler ‘‘as one that 


with any vicious habit, we must not merely be ? traveleth, and want as an armed man ;”’ but of 
satisfied with contending on the low ground ( the industrious and upright, ‘‘ The hand of the 
_of worldly prudence, though that is of use, (diligent maketh rich.” ‘He who will not 
but take stand upon a higher moral elevation. ¢ plough by reason of the cold, shall beg in har- 
Mechanical aids, such as pledges, may be of } vest, and have nothing.” ‘ The drunkard and 
service to some, but the great thing is to set ‘ the glutton shall come to poverty; and drowsi- 
up a high standard of thinking and acting, (ness shall clothe a man with rags.” “The 
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slothful man says there is a lion in the streets.” ; customers, and always paid promptly, so she 
«Seest thou a man diligent in his business? { was not disposed to,deny her any reasonable 
he shall stand before kings.” But above all { request. That night she went with her daughter 
“It is better to get wisdom than gold; for; up three flights of stairs, (the house inside as 
wisdom is better than rubies, and all the things { well as out seemed hastening to decay from 


that may be desired are not to be compared { mere sympathy with its impoverished inmates, ) 
and finding the door of the little back chamber 





to it.” 
with some difficulty, knocked timidly. 
WHAT ONE HUMBLE WOMAN DID. ‘Come in,” said a faint voice. 
oe aie oi eae They entered. There was no light save the 
faint beams of the moon to guide them. The 
‘Mrs. Ann Jones, tailoress.” $ deserted wife sat on a low seat near the win- 


Tat is what a very tiny sign said. It was } dow, holding her child, and, it seemed, looking 
tacked on to a dilapidated door that in turn ; down into the well-lighted street. 
swung by questionable hinges, and belonged “Good evening,” said the little tailoress; 
to a house that in the far off years had been § ‘I am a neighbor and have called to see you, 
very respectable, but was now anything else, at § supposing you would be lonesome. I live down 
least in appearance. stairs on the first floor.” 

Mrs. Ann Jones was a widow, a pretty, ‘I’m glad you’ve come, here is a chair,’ 
Christian woman, and withal, as her employers 2 replied the occupant of the little room, pushing 
said in recommending her, a very genteel little ¢ a seat from where she herself sat. ‘I’m sorry 
person. She had one daughter, pretty, quiet, ¢ I haven’t a lamp.” 
and modest, like herself, and people had found; ‘‘O! it don’t matter; the moon is so bright,” 
out that Mrs. Jones liked to have her daughter § said the tailoress, looking about her, for she 
go out with her, so they generally made some § could not help it. The room seemed to be in 
plain sewing for the young girl when they } the most disorderly confusion. Heaps of little 
wished to engage her mother. Alice Jones was } clothes lay round—the hearth was unswept— 
sixteen, tolerably educated, and bade fair to; the table unattended to—the shelfs cluttered 
become an honor to her mother. with things belonging elsewhere—and there 

One day a very rich woman by the name of { seemed to be a general dampness of smell and 
Albright sent for Mrs. Jones; she had a long < feeling pervading the premises. In strong 
job on hand that would employ her several § contrast to this, however, was the woman who 
weeks. Mrs. Albright was a sociable, clever, § sat holding her baby. Her dress was a shabby 
charitably-disposed lady, and very chatty and $ black silk, with numberless rows of ruffles and 
communicative. flounces—and her hair was what plain-spoken 

“One of my sewing-girls tells me that you } people call ‘didified to the extremest point of 
have a very pretty neighbor, about whom con- ? didification,” that is, it consisted of a mass of 
siderable has been published in the papers {little curls, large curls, and (pardon, reader, ) 
recently,” said Mrs. Albright, one morning. spit curls; so there she sat, in the fourth story 

“You mean the woman with the child, I‘ of a miserable house, in the midst of dirt and 
suppose, who has lately moved into the back $ confusion, simply holding her baby, who seemed 
chamber,” said, or half-questioned, the little $ to be fast asleep. 
tailoress, measuring with her yard tape. ‘‘T can’t much blame the man for leaving 
. “Yes, and she’s got a beautiful baby,” ex- ? her,” thought the industrious tailoress, ‘‘though 
claimed Alice, looking up from a ruffle she{to be sure she may be discouraged.” Then 
was hemming. she spoke aloud in her plain, blunt way: 

* Her husband left her, didn’t he?” resumed “Mrs. Albright, one of our rich ladies, and 
Mrs. Albright; ‘‘I should think, from what Isa very generous woman, asked me to call on 
hear, he was a worthless fellow, and I expect c you, and more than hinted that you were not 
the poor thing has hard work to get along. $ very well provided for.” 

Just call upon her some time, will you, and re- g “And so I aint,” replied the young mother, 
port to me?”’ with a weary sigh, ‘‘I don’t know what I shall 

‘I will,” replied the tailoress, wondering in ? do with this great baby to take care of—oh, 
her heart why Mrs. Albright could not herself, } dear me!” and then followed the twin of the 
with all her superfluous time, ascertain the 5 weary sigh. 
wants of her destitute neighbor. ‘“‘T’m sure he’s a nice, beautiful great boy,” 

But Mrs. Albright was one of her wealthiest ¢ replied the little tailoress, a tear in her eye, 
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for that wailing tone went straight to her > with all frankness, ‘it is much better for a 
heart. ‘But can’t you get some work to do?” 2 poor woman dependent upon her own exertions 

“O, dear!” said the woman, putting what ; to get a living, as you are, to go with your hair 
seemed to be a handkerchief to her eyes—‘“‘I 3 plain, just as it is. Besides, you look, to tell 
don’t know—I haven’t but little time; what} you the truth, a great deal handsomer than 
with taking care of this great baby—but I >with a thousand curls over your head. I’m 
would be willing to do something, provided = i people wont think well of you if you 





wasn’t too hard. I aint very strong, and never 3 don’t dress plainer. I tell you folks will talk, 
worked hard.” and we ought to accommodate our appearance 
“Don’t you sew?” asked Mrs. Jones, her ; to our circumstances, that’s my logic.” 
smile seeming almost contemptuous, for the: It happened that the silly neighbor took this 
pathos had degenerated into a whine. S atvids rather kindly, and did go to the store 
“QO! yes, I can do plain work, but then I$ designated without curls and flounces. 
have to be very slow; this great baby requires ‘¢ That’s sensible,” said the tailoress to her- 
so much attention!” replied the woman. Itself, ‘I shall make something of her yet.” 
was plain to see that she did not love work, 3 For four or five weeks the little woman (Mrs. 
but wished rather for a life of ease and idle-$ Lee was her name) did very well. Under the 
ness. Before her marriage she had been a} direction of the tailoress she managed to keep 
ladies’ maid, she said, and never having much ; her room in order, and sewed enough to feed 
to do had unfitted her for labor—she shouldn’t 3 herself and pay her rent. But alas! work 
have thought her husband would have left her 5 gave out and so did her energy. Once more 
—he could get two dollars a day if he’d only 3 she didn’t know what she should do. 


keep sober, she snivelled; it was too bad— ‘Why, there’s employment enough,” said the 
with that great baby! Poor baby! it was sadly 2 energetic tailoress, ‘“‘ you can get a place to do 
in the way. sewing and nurse out your baby.” 


After a little urging the tailoress got her to “T should have to pay away all my money,” 
say that she would take some work, and then § said the woman despondingly. 
left the chamber, glad to get out of such an “‘But bless my soul and body, Mrs. Lee, 
atmosphere into her own neat, cheerful room. $ wouldn’t you have a home and food enough, 
Next day she sent her daughter up with a} and haven’t you got enough clothes? And then 
cheering Message and some work—the latter $ one of these days you may do something better 
to be kept very neatly and be done by a given } —besides you are working for your child, now 
time. Opening her door a moment in the af- }—he will work for you by and by.” 
ternoon, Mrs. Jones was surprised to meet her “T’ll see,” sighed Mrs. Lee. 
flounced friend dressed in a flimsy, showy — 
bonnet and cape, going down stairs. ‘“I’mso§ ‘There! I’m at my wit’s ends; I don’t know 
used to a walk,” said the latter, as if in apology, § what can be done to keep that woman straight,” 
«that when baby is asleep I generally go out.” $ soliloquized the tailoress,a few days afterward 
The tailoress wished that she could enjoy the ‘“‘T don’t like the looks of that man that goes 
; 





same privilege, and took up her needle, won- 2 up stairs sometimes.” 
dering if the work she had given her would be? Shortly after, down came Mrs. Lee, carefully 
done. It was not finished at the time specified. ¢ curled and flounced. Alas, that kind of red 
and white beauty that pleases at first sight was 
hers, and the good heart of the tailoress ached 
as she thought of the temptations surrounding 
the weak-minded woman. 

“OQ! dear,” sighed Mrs. Lee one day, ‘I’ve 
about decided to give my baby away,” and she 


“T saw an advertisement that made me 
think of you, this morning,” said the tailoress, 
as the pretty neighbor sat in her room holding 
the really beautiful baby. ‘It was for a seam- 
stress, and you could make a pretty sum of 
money. Suppose you leave this fine fellow 2 turned very red. 
with Alice and I, and go right out and secure “Do what!” exclaimed the tailoress, in 
it,” and she gave her the directions cut from {tones that made her start—‘‘give your child 
the morning paper. away? Woman!” she added sternly, ‘God 

“Looking as I am? no indeed. I should § gave the child to you, and he expects you alone 
have to fix my hair and not go in such a trim,” $to keepit. The dear, innocent baby! how can 
was the reply, ‘‘ and it takes so long.” you have the heart to think of such a thing? 

Mrs. Jones waxed indignant. Why, I’d work my hands to the bone to keep 

Let me tell you, neighbor,” she exclaimed } it; I’d go out washing from Monday morning 
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till Saturday night before any one should take listen to good words. I’ve been to see that 
my child. Who has advised you to do such a } dear baby of yours, and it made me sorrowful 
thing?” to feel the flesh on his little bones growing 
She hesitated for some time, and finally told ; flabby and sickly. He don’t have good treat- 
her a cousin of her husband. ment, depend upon it; for his sake do take him 
“Is it the man I see sometimes going up back and be a true and honest woman. Look 
stairs ?” ¢ at my child, oh! how I toiled to bring her up! 
Mrs. Lee’s cheeks turned a deeper scarlet as 7 have lived upon a crust of bread, day after 
she answered yes. day, for her sake, despising all offers that 
“Keep that child, Mrs. Lee, he will be your $ would have parted us, and see, now she is my 
salvation; give him out of your hands and he $chiefest comfort, my greatest blessing. O! 
may live to curse you,” said the widow, with an § Mrs. Lee, for the sake of that child, for God’s 
emphatic gesture. Another moment and she ¢sake, and your own, keep honest and respecta- 
¢ ble. You have been strongly tempted, I fear, 
— ¢ but don’t yield a moment longer if you want 
Poor Mrs. Lee. One week after that the {the blessing of heaven, the love of your little 
attic chamber was deserted, and news came to § child.” 
the tailoress that her foolish neighbor had gone $ The misguided woman burst into tears, and 
off with a red whiskered man—the arch tempter ; again came the old, helpless wailing, ‘‘oh! 
—the cousin of her husband. Mrs. Jones what shall I do?” while sorrowful angels stood 
heard it after a hard day’s work. 8 on one side, pityingly waiting the decision of 
‘“‘T declare,” she exclaimed, half sorrowfully, ¢ a timid soul, and on the other spirits of evil 
half passionately, ‘‘that woman sha’n’t go to§ 8 $ mockingly said to each other, ‘‘the seed is too 
destruction if Ican help it. I see jest how it’ll $ small in that soul, it will never blossom.” 
be—that fiend will ruin and leave her; then $ “Tl tell you what you shall do; take your 
what comes next? Why, perhaps the poor- {boy and come home with me, come; Ill do 
house, perhaps worse, at any rate a life of { better by you than that wicked man would; 
shame and a death without hope. I wont rest {I'll lead you as far as my own weakness will 
till I find her. Scripture tells us to bear the ¢ let me, heavenward; and I’ll be a friend to 
burdens of the weak, and I'll make one more ¢ you and the baby too; Alice loves him dearly, 
effort, a strong one, too.’ ‘and she wants him to be with her I shall 
A month passed before the widow, by dint ‘ have as much as I can do this winter, and you 
of hard scratching, and sacrificing a great deal $ shall neither of you want. Ill supply you 
of time, valuable to her, obtained news of the $ with light work, and we'll be a happy family 
child. It was placed wtth a woman of scarcely { together, please God.” 
average character, one he had chosen, who de-2_ ‘But he’dl find me out.” 
luded the foolish mother, and as but a mad ‘¢And what if he does? I’ll attend to him. 
song was paid for its board, it was ill-fed, and { What right has he to take care of you? None; 
already looked squalid. It seemed sosad! the¢and he does it for no good purpose, depend 
child was once such a beautiful, bright babe, it$ upon it. Then that dear baby needs you. 
made the widow’s heart ache harder. After Think if it should die in the hands of stran- 
very great pains she traced the mother to her : gers, no mother to hold its little form, no——” 





was gone, 


dwelling, and learned with joy that the one *O! stop, stop!” cried the woman convul- 
who had lured her away was a sea-faring man, 3 sively, ‘‘I’ll go with you, don’t talk so. I’ve 
and had left for a voyage on the day she was in- § felt bad since I’ve been here. I’ve had nothing 
stalled in her new home. ’ to do, but my heart’s been heavy, and I’ve 
Had a ghost entered the room the thought- ; longed for my child, but was ashamed to go. 
less woman would not have been more shocked, § 0! do care for me till I’m stronger; I'll try, 
more shamed. She cowed under the calm, " indeed I will try to be good, only let me go,” 
sorrowful gaze of the widow. §and she began gathering her things with ner- 
‘“‘Mrs. Lee, I want to try and aave you from { vous haste. 
the path you’re treading,” she said gravely. It was not long before she was domiciled in 
‘What is it to you?” asked Mrs. Lee, con- { the home of the dear little tailoress, her boy 
fused and angry. ¢ once more bright and blooming, and the pet of 
‘Much to me and more to heaven. Take : the family. She was annoyed more than once 
the first step to ruin, the second may lead to a $ by the man who claimed to care for her, but 
pit; and oh! my poor friend, I beseech you to $ the widow stood by her and she resisted evil. 
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Year after year she grew stronger in virtuous 
impulses, year .after year her boy grew into 
more active boyhood, and she directed all her 
energies to the one purpose of giving him a 
thorough education. He rewarded all her ef- 
forts, and gave promise of great native energy 
of character and unusual genius. It is a 
pleasant sight now to see Mrs. Lee sitting in 
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dark green leaves of the trailing arbutus among 
the braids of my brown hair. 

We did not talk much that morning, and we 
had sat in silence several moments, when John 
suddenly said, ‘“‘ Margaret, I want to tell you 
something ;” it was not the words that made 
my heart beat so, and the hot blood rush to my 
cheeks and forehead, for we had known each 


the elegant parlor of her son’s handsome house, ) other for a long time, and he had often made a 


a cheery, contented, and even beautiful middle- 
aged woman, her face the index of the pure 
serenity thatreigns within. The little tailoress 
has gone home, and methinks when we meet 
her in the city of the angels we shall see her 
honored above kings, for hath she not led an 
immortal soul God-ward. 





JOHN GRANT AND I. 
BY CATHERINE HAMILTON. 


To-morrow I am going to be married—I, who 
have been given over as an old maid for an in- 
definite number of years. The expected event ‘ 


confidant of me—but it was the low tone, full 
of new and strange tenderness that thrilléd my 
whole being. Ido not know, but perhaps my 
voice trembled a little, as I said, ‘* Well, what 
is it, John?” ‘+ Maggie, dear,” but the sen- 
tence was not finished—just then the rest of 
the party made their appearance and effectually 
put an end to all confidential conversation. 
The next day John Grant left town on busi- 
ness, which required his presence in a distant 
city for several weeks. I did not see him for 
some time after his return, and when he called 
at last, there was a something in his manner, 
undefinable, but yet a change, a restraint, 


creates quite a commotion in our hitherto quiet ? which told me that those words once on his 


household. My mother says, ‘‘ What can I do 
without you? Who will make the pastry and 
cake—and see to the dinners and the children’s 


lips would not be spoken. 
Weeks came and went, and again he left 
home ostensibly for business, but it was 


clothes? And my dear father, whose dark ( rumored that a beautiful young laay of B—, 


hair begins to be sprinkled with silver, says, 


whose acquaintance he had made, was the real 


mournfully, ‘I cannot spare my Margaret,” > cause of his frequent visits to that city. 


though jmthink he is secretly pleased that his } 
ggie” is to have such a noble husband / authority, that John Grant was engaged to be 


pet “ 
after all. My roguish brother Tom goes about 
-ac house singing— 
There is nd goose however gray but soon or late, 
She'll find some honest gander for her mate.” 
And I—all this seems very strange to me. I 
cannot make it real that the bridal dress of 
snowy satin, with the gossamer veil and wreath 
of orange flowers, can be for plain Margaret 
Hudson. But the strangest of all is, that I am 
to marry ‘‘ John Grant—John Grant,” whom I 
(learned to love years ago, but all thoughts of 
} whom I strove with God’s help to put far from 
) me. 
~ It is five years now since that morning in 
early summer, when we walked. together 
through the green old woods, the leaves stirred 
by a gentle wind, and the birds singing their 
morning songs. We were a little apart from 
the rest of our party, and when we had gathered 
our hands full of the sweet wild flowers that 
were scattered in profusion at our feet—we sat 
down upon a flat rock to wait for them. I was 
happy on that June morning, as I sat on that 
mossy rock by the side of John Grant, while 
he wreathed the buds and blossoms and the 


In a little while it was said, and upon good 


porte to Mary Wallace, of B.; and it was 
also said that she was very young and very 
beautiful. Never till then, till I knew he was 
to marry another, was the secret of my own 
heart revealed to me; but then I knew how I 
had loved him—how all hope, all joy, all 
earthly happiness, was centered in him—even 
now I shudder when I think of that fearful 
time, when life seemed such a heavy burden, 
and I longed for a time to lay it down in the 
grave; but I could not; a thorny path opened 
before me, and I was to walk in it, though my 
feet were pierced and bleeding at every step. 
I had hoped before, that I was a Christian, 
‘) that my will had been subdued: to God’s will, 
now my heart was filled with rebellious 
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murmurings, and days passed ere that stubborn 
al obeyed the voice of its Father, and was 


still. But, thank God, the time did come when . 


) I looked up through tears and said, ‘Even so, 
4 Father, for so it seemeth good in thy sight.” 





é 
| CHAPTER IT. 


John Grant returned to town soon after his 
engagement, and in a few weeks Mary Wallace 
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came to Elm Wood, on a visit to his sister. Soon 
after her arrival, I was invited to a party to be 
given for her. I dreaded to go, and yet I could 
not stay away; how plain I looked as I stood 
before my dressing-glass that night, in a black 
silk, with a few scarlet verbenas in my hair. Our tastes in many things were similar, we 
Did I wear them because he had said once they { had read the same books and admired the same 
contrasted well with my dark hair? I was ? authors, and upon most of the important sub- 
early, and the rooms were filled when they } jects connected with human life, our thoughts 
arrived. O, Mary Wallace! I do not wonder 5 were alike. We were speaking of some work 
he loved you—you were beautiful, as you came § we had lately read,.and were quite interested 
floating into the room, in a dress of light blue Sin discussing its merits, when Mary suddenly 
silk, covered with a cloud of gossamer lace, ’ checked her happy play, and with a grave face, 
your golden curls falling over your sweet walked silently for a few moments at John’s 
childish face, and your blue eyes running over § side. At last she said, ‘‘ You never talk in that 
with happiness, and he—but I dared not look ? way to me, John, but it’s because I don’t know 
at him long, for I was not very strong. enough.” ‘You know enough for me, dear,” 
In the course of the evening I was introduced } he answered; but she went on, ‘‘I am a second 
to her, and, strange as it was, from thdt mo- ( ‘Dora,’ John, and shall be another ‘ child- 
ment she seemed to cling to me; she was a/ wife.’ Margaret is just like ‘Agnes,’ she 
child in artlessness, and soon commenced talk- ) would suit you much better than I.” ‘ Allow- 
ing of “John,” asking if I knew him, ete. ) ing you to be judge,” I said, laughingly, for I 
“How strange he never mentioned you, he ; saw John could not answer readily. We said 
told me of so many of his friends.” ‘ John— 2 no more on that subject, but I think John asked 
John,” she called as he passed us, ‘“ why ? himself more than once that day, “Is Mary 
didn’t you tell me about Miss Hudson, you } right?” 
spoke of so many others?’ Our eyes met for When she bade me “ good-by,” she wound 
an instant, and then I said, pitying his em- { her white arms around my neck and kissed me, 
barrassment, ‘‘ He has so many friends, it isn’t 2 saying, in her gentle voice, ‘‘ Write to me often, 
at all singular that he should have forgotten ) Margaret, and teach me to be worthy of him.” 
one,”’—but I knew then, as I do now, that he ‘ And she went away through the oie 


child. John had gradually lost his constrained 
and embarrassed manner when with me, and, 
excepting that we never approached personali- 
ties in our conversation, our intercourse was 
getting to be something as it once was. 
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had not forgotten me. ing on his arm, the warm autumn ight 
Just then, looking up, I saw in a mirror op- ? falling on her golden hair, making hervery 
posite the reflection of our little group—and— } beautiful. fomin 
John Grant !—when I saw the contrast between 
Mary Wallace and myself, I forgave you fully, 
if I had not before; not that I was so very? Soon after this, John Grant left Elm Wood, 
plain—I do not think I was—but she was so?) to engage in business in a western city. I 
beautiful, so confiding and loving, no one could § seldom heard and never mentioned his name. 
help being charmed with her, and I eo4.d not § Mary Wallace wrote me frequently during the 
blame him, for he had always been a great ad- winter; her letters were like herself, graceful 
mirer of the beautiful. and charming, full of love and confidence. She 
Mary Wallace came to see me frequently ? wrote much of John—* how proud she was of 
while she stayed in town, sometimes, not often, > him, what letters he wrote, so much better than 
accompanied by John. It was an autumn after- 4 hers, and wasn’t it strange he should love such 
noon, full of clouds and sunshine, when she ? ; a child as she was?” She went on writing in 
came to pay her farewell call. He was with this way for several months, but at length 
her, watching her every movement with loving } there was a change in her manner of speaking 
pride, and yet it seemed to me that he regarded } of John; it seemed as though she were not 
her somewhat as a beautiful plaything, wind- ? } quite as happy as she had been; she said she 
ing her yellow curls around his fingers, and } began to be discouraged about ever knowing 
calling her pet names. We went out into the > 2 any more, and hinted that John was getting 
garden to gather bouquets of the bright- rhued ) } dissatisfied with her—generally ending her let- 
fall flowers, and as she ran about, laughing ? ters with a disquisition on her favcrite cat or 
It was not long after this, when 
them in her hair, or decorating John’s hat with 5 began to speak of a certain ‘‘ Harry Smith,” 
garlands, she seemed a lovely and bewitching 5 sort of cousin, who was so agreeable, et 
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made the funniest faces, and who didn’t know 
a bit more than she did. A month or two after 
this, I was not much surprised when she wrote 
that her engagement was broken by mutual 
consent—‘“ they were not at all suited to each 
other, and no doubt would both be happier,” 
she said, ‘‘he knew so much and she so little.” 
She concluded with a long account of her new 
black kitten ‘‘Topsy,” who was the ‘most 
knowing cat, and had such pretty features.” 


CHAPTER Iv. 


Two years passed, and I seldom heard John 
Grant’s name mentioned, and if I thought of 
him at all, I believed I had gonquered my old 
attachment—my life flowed on quietly and 
(serenely. I tried to be useful to others, and 

in regular employment and recreation I was 

content. Was there a capacity for higher hap- 

piness unemployed ?—a craving of my woman’s 
“nature unsupplied? 4 
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passion of early youth, but a deep and strong 4 


affection, purified and_made strong by the ex- 


perience of years—a love that we can ask the ‘ 


? 


c 


blessing of our Father upon—that we feel will ‘ 


be immortal, and perfected in the Great Here- , 


after—and when my lips at the altar utter the 
solemn words, ‘‘I, Margaret, take thee, John, 
. . » to love honor and obey,” in my inmost 
soul they will be joyfully repeated—< to love, 
honor and obey.” 

And as we commence walking together over 
the smooth paths and rough places of life, it 
will be with the calm and happy assurance 
that ‘“‘God has joined us together,” and that 
neither in time nor eternity shall we be put 
asunder, 





OLD MEN AND LOVE. 
Ir is very dangerous, at any social period of 
the world, for an old man to pretend to write 
on love, except by way of giving a reflected 


One year ago—how well I remember the ? summary of his own past personal experiences. 


day—I was sitting quietly rcading in the) We seldom find the frosty face of December 
fading light of an October day, when hearing 5 made eloquent by the young blooming flowers 
a rustling among the golden autumn leaves, ‘ of June, nor an old mind willing or capable 
that lay thick upon the gravel stones, I looked } of suitably writing about the sweet vagaries 


up and saw approaching through the avenue— 
John Grant! 

When he last walked there, she was withhim, 
but he was alone now, and my heart’s quick 
throbbing told me his errand. 

Was I weak and wanting in self-respect, 
when, after he had told me ali, told me that 
although he was fascinated with a beautiful 
and loving child, deep down in his heart had 
always lain a love for me—though in “the first 
glow of his passion for Mary he was hardly 
conscious of it—how he had thought from the 
calm indifference of my manner, that I had 
never cared for” him—how, since he had beeh 
again free, he had been afraid to make known 
his love for me—feeling that he had acted dis- 
honorably in the past.” 


and primrose excursions of a young and sensi- 
tive heart. It is something pleasant enough to 
think silently upon the history of our own 
affections, whether it be one of ruin or pros- 
perity, but never to write and publish it tc the 
world. Kindred spirits are too few and far 
between in life to convert the sacred interior 
of our souls into a public looking-glass, or to 
let the sacred fires of our own affections burst 
forth upon those whose icy natures are doomed 
to eternal congealment.— Crayon. 





SEVENTY-YEAR CLOCKS. 

Our brains are seventy-year clocks. The 
Angel of Life winds them up once for all, then 
closes the case, and gives the key into the hand 
of the Angel of the Resurrection. Tic-tac! 


Was I weak-minded and lacking in womanly ) tic-tac! go the wheels of thought; our will 
pride, when, after he had told me all this, and } cannot stop them ; they cannot stop themselves; 
asked in trembling tones, “Could I forget the‘ sleep cannot still them; madness only makes 


past and be his own Margaret ?”—all my old 
love came back to me, and with moreconfidence 
than I could have felt four years before—I 
laid my hands in his, and said, ‘‘ John Grant, 
I will be yours”—when, as my head lay on his 
breast, he said, ‘‘Am I forgiven, Margaret?” 
I answered, ‘‘even as I hope to be forgiven of 
my Father in Heaven, so do I forgive you. . .” 

And so, as I have said before, to-morrow, 


them go faster; death alone can break into the 
case, and seizing the ever-swinging pendulum, 
which we call the heart, silence at last the 
clicking of the terrible escapement we have 
carried so long beneath our wrinkled fore- 
heads. 





KnowLEepGce may slumber in the memory, 
but it never dies; it is like the dormouse in 


«God willing,” will be my wedding-day. We » the ivied tower, that sleeps while winter lasts, 
do not give each other, the wild, unthinking } but awakes with the warm breath of spring. 


— 
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AFTER THE STORM. 
BY T. 8. ARTHUR. 
CHAP. VII. 


Yes, what-did it mean? Christmas Eve, and 
Hartley still absent! 

Twilight was falling when Irene came down 
from her room and joined her father in the 
library. Mr. Delancy looked into her face 
narrowly as she entered. The dim light of the 
closing day was not strong enough to give him 
its true expression; but he was not deceived 
as to its troubled aspect. 

“And so Hartley will not be here to-day,” 
he said, in a tone that expressed both disap- 
pointment and concern. 

“No. I looked for him confidently. 
strange !” 

There was a constraint, a forced calmness, 
in Irene’s voice that did not escape her father’s 
notice. 

“T hope he is not sick,” said Mr. Delancy. 

“Qh no!” Irene spoke with a sudden earn- 
estness. Then, with failing tones, added— 

‘He should have been here to-day.” 

She sat down near the open grate, shading 
her face with a hand-screen, and remained 
silent and abstracted for some time. 

‘There is scarcely a possibility of his arrival 
to-night,” said Mr. Delancy. 
get his thoughts away from the fact of his son- 
in-law’s absence. 

“He will not be here to-night,” replied 


It is 


Irene, a cold dead level in her voice, that Mr. ¢ 
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could respond with even apparent cheerful- 
ness. 

Complaining of a headache, Irene retired, 
soon after tea, to her room, and did not come 
down again during the evening. 

The next day was Christmas. It rose clear 
and mild as a day in October. When Irene 
came down to breakfast, her pale, almost hag- 
gard face, showed too plainly that she had 
passed a night of sleeplessness and suffering. 
She said, ‘‘a merry Christmas,” to her father, 
on meeting him; but there was no heart in 
the words. It was impossible to disguise the 
pain that almost stifled respiration. Neither 
of them did more than make a feint at eating. 
As Mr. Delancy arose from the table, he said 
to Irene— 

‘I would like to see you in the library, my 
daughter.” 

She followed him, passively, closing the door 
behind her as she entered. 

“Sit down. There.” And Mr. Delancy 
laced a chair for her, a little way from the 
rate. 

Irene dropped into the chair, like one who 
moved by another’s volition. 

‘Now, daughter,” said Mr. Delancy, taking 
a chair, and drawing it in front of the one in 
which she was seated. ‘I dm going to ask a 


P 
& 


He could not ¢ plain question, and I want a direct answer.” 


Irene rallied herself on the instant. 

“Did you leave New York with the knowledge 
and consent of your husband?” 

The blood mounted to her face, and stained 


Delancy well understood to be only a blind é it a deep crimson. 


thrown up to conceal her deeply disturbed 
feelings. 

“Do you expect him to-morrow, my daugh- 
ter?” asked Mr. Delancy, a few moments 
afterward, speaking as if from a sudden 
thought, or a sudden purpose. 
meaning in his tones that showed his mind to 
be in a state not prepared to brook evasion. 

“T do,” was the unhesitating answer; and 
she turned and looked calmly at her father, 
whose eyes rested with a fixed, inquiring gaze 
upon her countenance. But half her face was 
lit by a reflection from the glowing grate, 
while half lay in shadow. His reading, there- 
fore, was not clear. 

If Irene had shown surprise at the question, 
her father would have felt better satisfied. He 
meant it as a probe. But, if a tender spot 
was reached, she had the self-control not to 
give a sign of pain. At the tea-table, Irene 
rallied her spirits, and talked away lightly to 
her father ; but it was only by an effort that he 

VOL. xv.—12 


**T left without his knowledge. 
never ask.” 

The old, proud spirit was in her tones. 

‘I feared as much!” replied Mr. Delancy, his 
voice falling. ‘‘ Then you do not expect Hart- 


Consent I 


There was a } ley to-day ?” 


“I expected him yesterday. He may be 
here to-day. Iam almost sure he will come.” 

‘Does he know you are here ?” 

‘ Yes,”’ 

“Why did you leave without his knowledge?” 

“To punish him.” 

‘« Trene!” 

‘*T have answered without evasion. 
to punish him.” 

‘I do not remember, in the marriage vows 


It was 


you took upon yourselves, anything relating 


to punishments,” said Mr. Delancy. “There 
were explicit things said of love and duty; but 


I do not recall a sentence that referred to the 
right of one party to punish the other.” 


Mr. Delancy paused for a few moments, but 
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there was no reply to this rather novel and ? his daughter’s husband, broke the seal hurri- 
unexpected view of the case. edly. The letter was in these words: 

‘Did you, by anything in the rite, acquire ‘¢ My Dear Srr,—As your daughter has left 
authority to punish your husband, when his ¢ me, no doubt with the purpose of finally aban- 
conduct didn’t just suit your fancy ?” doning the effort to live in that” harmony so 

Mr. Delancy pressed the question. essential to happiness in married life, I shall 

“It is idle, father,” said Irene, with some § be glad if you will choose some judicious friend 
sharpness of tone, ‘“‘to make an issue like this. § to represent her in consultation with a friend 
It does not touch the case. Away back of mar- ? whom I will select, with a view to the arrange- 
riage contracts lie individual rights, which are ) ment of a separation, as favorable to her in its 
never surrendered. The right of self-protection § provisions as it can possibly be made. In view 
is one of these; and if retaliation is needed as § of the peculiarity of our temperaments, we 
a guarantee of future peace, then the right to ( made a great error in this experiment. My 
punish is included in the right of self-protec- ? hope was, that love would be counsellor to us 
tion.” 2 both. That the law of mutual forbearance 

‘A peace gained through coercion of any $ would have rule. But we are both too im- 
kind, is not worth having. It is but the sem-¢ pulsive, too self-willed, too undisciplined. I 
blance of peace. Is war in bonds,” replied ¢ do not pretend to throw all the blame on Irene. 
Mr. Delancy. ‘The moment two married 2 We are as flint and steel. But she has taken 
partners begin the work of coercion and punish- § the responsibility of separation, and I am left 
ment, that moment love begins to fail. If love ‘ without alternative. May God lighten the bur- 
gives not to their hearts a common beat, no / den of pain her heart will have to bear in the 
other power is strong enough to do the work. ? ordeal through which she has elected to pass. 
Irene! I did hope that the painful experiences Your unhappy son, ‘ 
already passed through would have made you HartLEY Emerson.” 
wiser. It seems not, however. It seemsthat{ Mr. Delancy’s hand shook so violently be- 
self-will, passion, and a spirit of retaliation, ¢ fore he had finished reading, that the paper 
are to govern your, actions, instead of patience 2 rattled in the air. On finishing the last sen- 
and love. Well, my child, if you go on sowing } tence, he passed it, without a word, to his 
this seed in your garden, now in the spring- (daughter. It was some moments before the 
time of life, you must not murmur when (strong agitation produced by the sight of this 
autumn gives you a harvest of thorns : letter, and its effect upon her father, could 
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thistles. If you sow tares in your field, you ) be subdued enough to enable her to read a 
must not expect to find corn there when you } line. 
put in your sickle to reap. You can take back$ ‘‘ What does it mean, father? I don’t un- 
your morning’s salutation. It is not a ‘merry ¢ derstand it!” she said, in a hoarse, deep whis- 
Christmas’ to you or tome. And I think we per, and with pale, quivering lips. 
aie both done with merry Christmases.” “It means,” said Mr. Delancy, “that your 
“Father!” « husband has taken you at your word.” 
The tone in which this word was uttered was$ ‘‘At my word! What word?” 
almost a cry of pain. “You have left the home he provided for 
«Tt is even so, my child—even so!” replied 2 you, I believe.” 
Mr. Delancy, in a voice of irrepressible sad-$ ‘‘ Father!” 
ness. ‘You have left your husband a second$ Her eyes stood out staringly. 
time. It is not every man who would forgive; ‘Let me read the letter for you. And he 
the first offence; not one in twenty who would ? took it from her hand. After reading it aloud 
pardon the second. You are in great peril, 2 and slowly, he said— 
Irene. This storm that you have conjured up} ‘That is plain talk, Irene. I do not think 
may drive you to hopeless shipwreck. You (any one can misunderstand it. You have, in 
need not expect Hartley to-day. He will not ? his view, left him finally, and he now asks me 
come. I have studied his character well; and } to name a judicious friend, to meet his friend, 
know that he will not pass this conduct over } and arrange a basis of separation as favorable 
lightly.” to you in its provisions as it can possibly be 
Even while this was said, a servant who had 2 made.” 
been over to the village brought in a letter, ‘<A separation, father! Oh, no! He cannot 
and handed it to Mr. Delancy, who, recogniz-$ mean that!” And she pressed her hands 
ing in the superscription the handwriting of $ strongly against her temples. 
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“Yes, my daughter, that is the simple 
meaning.” 

“Oh no, no, no! 

“You left him ?” 

‘But not in that way! Not in earnest. It 
was only in fitful anger—half sport—half 
serious.” 

‘Then, in Heaven’s name, sit down and 
write him so, and that without the delay of an 
instant. He has put another meaning on your 
conduct. He believes that you have abandoned 
him.” 

“Abandoned him! Madness!” And Irene, 
who had risen from her chair, commenced 
moving about the room in a wild, irresolute 
kind uf way, something like an actress under 
tragic excitement. 

“This is meant to punish me!” she said, 
stopping suddenly, and speaking in a voice 
slightly touched with indignation. ‘I under- 
stand it all, and see it as a great outrage. 
Hartley knows as well asI do, that I left as 
much in sport as in earnest. But this is car- 
rying the joke-too far. To write such a letter 
to you! Why didn’t he write to me? Why 
didn’t he ask me to appoint a friend to repre- 
sent me in the arrangement proposed ?” 

‘He understood himself and the case en- 
tirely,” replied Mr. Delancy. ‘ Believing that 
you had abandoned him—” 

“He didn’t believe any such thing!” ex- 
claimed Irene, in strong excitement. 

“You are deceiving yourself; my daughter. 
His letter is calm and deliberate. 


He never meant that!” 


Delancy. “This letter requires an early 
answer. Go-to your room, and in communion 
with God and your own heart, come to some 
quick decision.” 

Irene turned away, without speaking, and 
left her father alone in the library. 

CHAPTER VIII. 

We will not speak of the cause that led to 
this serious rupture between Mr. and Mrs. 
Emerson. It was light as vanity—an airy 
nothing in itself—a spark that would have 
gone out on a baby’s cheek without leaving a 
sign of its existence. On the day that Irene 
left the home of her husband, he had parted 
from her silent, moody and with ill-concealed 
anger. Hard words, reproaches, and accusa- 
tions had passed between them on the night 
previous; and both felt unusually disturbed. 
The cause of all this, as we have said, was 
light as vanity. During the day Mr. Emerson, 
who was always first to come to his senses, 
saw the folly of what had occurred, and when 
he turned his face homeward, after three 
o’clock, it was with the purpose of ending the 
unhappy state by recalling a word to which he 
had given thoughtless utterance. 

The moment our young husband came to this 
sensible conclusion, his heart beat with a freer 
motion, and his spirits rose again into a region 
of tranquillity. He felt the old tenderness 
toward his wife returning—dwelt on her beauty, 
accomplishments, virtues and high mental en- 


It was not ? dowments with a glow of pride ; and called her 


written, as you can see by the date, until § defects of character light in comparison. 


yesterday. He has taken time to let passion 
cool, Three days were permitted to elapse, 
that you might be heard from in case any 
change of purpose occurred. But you re- 
mained silent. You abandoned him.” 

“Qh, father! why will you talk in this way? 
I tell you that Hartley is only doing this to 
punish me. That he has no more thought of 
an actual separation than he has of dying.” 

“ Admit this to be so, which I only do in 
the argument,” said Mr. Delancy, ‘and what 
better aspect does it present ?” 

“The better aspect of sport as compared 
with earnest,” replied Irene. 

“At which both will continue to play until 
earnest is reached—and a worse earnest than 
the present. Take the case as you will, and 
it is one of the saddest and least hopeful that 
I have seen,” 

Irene did not reply. 

“You must elect some course of action, and 


‘“‘Tf I were more a man, and less a child of 
feeling and impulse,” he said to himself, “I 
would be more worthy to hold the place of hus- 
band to a woman like Irene. She has strong 
peculiarities—who has not peculiarities? Am 
I free from them? She is no ordinary woman, 
and must not be trammeled by ordinary tame 
routine. She has quick impulses; therefore, 
if I love her, should I not guard them, lest 
they leap from her feebly restraining hand in 
the wrong direction? She is sensitive to con- 
trol; why, then, let her see the hand that must 
lead her, sometimes, aside from the way she 
would walk through the promptings of her own 
will. Do I not know that she loves me? And 
is she not dear to me as my own life. What 
folly to strive with each other! What madness 
to let angry feelings shadow for an instant our 
lives!” 

It was in this state of mind that Emerson 
returned home. There were a few misgivings 


that with the least possible delay,” said Mr. {in his heart as he entered, for he was not sure 
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as to the kind of reception Trene would offer > while. 


his overtures for peace. But there was no 


failing of his purpose to sue for peace and ob- 3 


tain it. With a quick step he passed through 
the hall, and after glancing into the parlors to 
see if his wife were there, went up stairs with > 
two or three light bounds. A hurried glance 
through the chambers showed him that they 
had no occupant. He was turning to leave 
them when a letter, placed upright on a bureau, 
attracted his attention. He caught it up. It 
was addressed to him in the well-known hand 
of his wife. He opened it and read: 

“IT leave for Ivy Cliff to-day. IRENE.” 

Two or three times Emerson read the line— 
“T leave for Ivy Cliff to-day’”—and looked at 
the signature, before its meaning came fully 
into his thought. 

“‘Gone to Ivy Cliff!” he said at last, in a 
low, hoarse voice. ‘‘Gone, and without a 
word of intimation or explanation! Gone, and 
in the heat of anger! Has it come to this, and 
so soon! God help us!” And the unhappy 
man sunk into a chair, heart-stricken and weak 
as a child. 

For nearly the whole of the night that fol- 
lowed he walked the floor of his room, and the 
next day found him in a feverish condition of 
both mind and body. Not once did the thought 
of following his wife to Ivy Cliff, if it came 
into his mind, rest there for 12 moment. She 
had gone home to her father with only an an- 
nouncement of the fact. He would wait some 
intimation of her further purpose; but, if they 
met again, she must come back to him. This 
was his first, spontaneous conclusion; and it 
was not questioned in his thought, nor did he 
waver from itaninstant. She must come back 
of her own free will, if she came back at all. 

It was on the twentieth day of December 
that Irene left New York. Not until the twenty- 
second could a letter from her reach Hartley, 


if, on reflection, or after conference with her 


father, she desired to make a communication. 
But the twenty-second came and departed 
without a word from the absent one. So did 


the twenty-third. By this time Hartley had 
grown very calm, self-adjusted, and reso- 
He had gone over and over again the} desperate coolness only faintly imagined by 


lute. 
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There were no long seasons of sereny 
} delight. 
‘“*Why,” he said to himself, ‘‘seek to pro- 
3 long this effort to blend into one two lives that 
3 seem hopelessly antagonistic. Better stand as 
3 far apart as the antipodes than live in perpetual 
3 strife. If I should go to Irene, and through 
2 concession, or entreaty, win her back again, 
what guarantee would I have for the future? 
3 None! none whatever! Sooner or later we 
3 must be driven asunder by the violence of our 
ungovernable passions, never to draw again 
together. We are apart now, anditis well. I 
shall not take the first step toward a reconcili- 
ation.” 

Hartley Emerson was a young man of cool 
purpose and strong will; for all that he was 
quick tempered and undisciplined. It was 
from the possession of these qualities that he 
was steadily advancing in his profession, and 

$ securing a practice at the bar which promised 
to give him a high position in the future. Per- 
sistence was another element of his character. 
If he adopted any course of conduct it was 
a difficult thing to turn him aside. When he 
laid his hand upon the plough, he was of those 
who rarely look back. Unfortunate qualities, 
these, for a crisis in life such as now existed. 
On the morning of the twenty-fourth of De- 
cember, no word having come from his wife, 
Emerson coolly penned the letter to Mr. Delancy 
which is given in the preceding chapter, and 
mailed it so that it would reach him on Christ- 
mas day. He was in earnest—sternly in ear- 
nest, as Mr. Delancy, on reading his letter, felt 
him to be. The honey-moon flight was one 
thing; this abandonment of a husband’s home, 
another thing. Emerson gave to them a differ- 
ent weight and quality. Of the first act he 
could never think without a burning cheek—a 
sense of mortification—a pang of wounded 
pride; and long ere this he had made up his 
mind that if Irene ever left him again it would 
be forever, so far as perpetuity depended on 
his action in the case. He would never follow 
her, nor seek to win her back. 
3 Yes, he was in earnest. He had made his 
mind up for the worst, and was acting with 
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history of their lives since marriage bound } Irene, on receipt of his letter to her father. 
them together, and in this history he could see Mr. Delancy, who understood Emerson’s char- 


nothing hopeful as bearing on the future. He 
Things said and } communication in its literal meaning, and felt 


was never certain of Irene. 


) 


{acter better, was not deccived. He took the 


done in moments of thoughtlessness or excite-} appalled at the ruin which impended. 


ment, and not meant to hurt or offend, were > 
It was 3 alone in his house. 


constantly disturbing their peace. 


Emerson passed the whole of Christmas day 
At meal times he went to 


clouds, and rain, and fitful sunshine, all the } the table. and forced himself to partake lightly 
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of food, in order to blind the servants, whose } “It is a serious thing,” he said, looking 
curiosity in regard to the absence of Mrs. } steadily in her face, ‘‘for a wife to leave, in 
Emerson was, of course, all onthe alert. After ; anger, her husband’s house for that of her 
tea he went out. ; father.” 

His purpose was to call upon a friend inj She tried to make some reply, and moved her 
whom he had great confidence, and confide to $ lips in attempted utterance; but the organs of 
him the unhappy state of his affairs. For an $ speech refused to perform their office. 
hour he walked the streets in debate on wae “You left me once before in anger, and I 
propriety of this course. Unable, however, to? went after you. But it was clearly understood 
see the matter clearly, he returned home with 2 with myself then, that if you repeated the act 
the secret of his domestic trouble still locked } it would be final in all that appertained to me; 
in his own bosom. that, unless you returned, it would be a life- 

It was past eight o’clock when he entered § long separation. You have repeated the act; 
his dwelling. A light was burning in one of § and, knowing your pride and tenacity of will, 
the parlors, and he stepped into the room. )I did not anticipate your return. And so, I 
After walking, for two or three times, the } was looking the sad, stern future in the face as 
length of the apartment, Mr. Emerson threw ? steadily as possible, and preparing to meet it 
himself on a sofa, a deep sigh escaping his lips } as a man conscious of right should be pre- 
as he did so. At the same moment he heard a } pared to meet whatever trouble lies in store for 
step in the passage, and the rustling of a wo-¢him. I went out this evening, after passing 

man’s garments, which caused him to start } the Christmas day alone, with the purpose of 
again to his feet. In moving, his eyes met the § consulting an old and discreet friend as to the 
form of Irene, who advanced toward him, and § wisest course of action. But, the thing was 
throwing her arms around his neck, sobbed: too painful to speak of yet. So I came back— 

‘‘Dear husband! can you, will you forgive ) and you are here!” 
my childish folly?” She looked at him steadily while he spoke, 

His first impulse was to push her away, and 3 her face white as marble, and her colorless lips 
he even grasped her arms and attempted to} drawn back from her teeth. 
draw them from his neck. She perceived this, ; ‘“Trene,” he continued, “it is folly for us to 
and clung to him more eagerly. 3 keep on in the way we have been going. I am 

“Dear Hartley!” she said, ‘will you not } wearied out, and you cannot be happy in a re- 
speak to me?” lation that is forever reminding you that your 

“Trene!” His voice was cold and deep, and ? own will and thought are no longer sole arbiters 
as he pronounced her name he withdrew him- {of action; that there is another will and 
self from her embrace. At this she grew calm 3 another thought that must, at times, be con- 
and stepped a pace back from him. sulted, and even obeyed. I am a man, anda 

‘‘Trene! we are not children,” he said, in husband; you a woman, and a wife,—we are 
the same cold, deep vwice, the tones of which 3 equal as to rights and duties—equal in the 
were even and measured. ‘‘ That time is past. $ eyes of God—but to the man and husband ap- 
Nor foolish young lovers, who fall out and } pertains a certain precedence in action; con- 
make up again twice or thrice in a fortnight; } sent, co-operation, and approval, if he be a 
but man and wife, with the world and its } thoughtful and judicious man, appertaining to 
sober realities before us. the wife.” 

“Oh, Hartley!” exclaimed Irene, as he As Emerson spoke thus, he noticed a sign ot 
paused; ‘‘don’t talk to me inthis way! Don’t § § returning warmth in her pale face, and a dim, 
look at me so! It will killme. I have dons $ ; distant flash in her eyes. Her proud spirit did 
wrong. I have acted likea foolish child. But } not accept this view of their relation to each 
I am penitent. It was half in. sport that I 2 other. He went on: 
went away, and I was so sure of seeing you at 3 5 ae ‘If a wife has no confidence in her hus- 
Ivy Cliff po day, that I told father you were 3 band’s manly judgment; if she cannot even 
coming.” 3 respect him, then the case is altered. She 

“Trene; sit down.”” And Emerson took the ‘ must be understanding and will to herself; 
hand of his wife and led her to a sofa. Then, { must lead both him and herself, if he be weak 
after closing the parlor door, he drew a chair ) enough to consent. But the relation is not a 
and seated himself directly in front of her. ) true one; and marriage, under this condition 
There was a coldness and self-possession about } of things, is only a semblance.” 
him that chilled Irene. ‘And that is your doctrine?” said Irene. 
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that lingered huskily in her throat. 


‘« That is my doctrine,” was Emerson’s firmly 3 
¢§ there can be no right union in marriage.” 


spoken answer. 

Irene sighed heavily. Both were silent .for 
some moments. At length Irene said, lifting 
her hands and bringing them down with an ac- 
tion of despair: 

“In bonds! in bonds!” 

‘““No—no!” Her husband replied quickly 
and earnestly. ‘Not in bonds, but in true 
freedom, if you will—the freedom of reciprocal 
action.” 

‘‘Like bat and ball,” she answered, with bit- 
terness in her tones. 

“No, like heart and lungs,” he returned 
calmly. ‘Irene! Dear wife! Why misun- 
derstand me? 
you know I have never sought to place you in 
bonds. I have had only one desire, and that 
is to be your husband in the highest and truest 
sense. But, amaman—youa woman. There 
are two wills and two understandings that 
must act in the same direction. Now, in the 
nature of things, the mind of one must, helped 
by the mind of the other to see right, take, as 
a general thing, the initiative where action is 
concerned. Unless this be so, constant colli- 
sions will occur. And this takes us back to 
the question that lies at the basis of all order 
and happiness—which of the two minds shall 
lead ?”’ 

“‘A man and his wife are equal,” said Irene 
firmly. The strong individuality of her char- 
acter was asserting its claims, even in this hour 
of severe mental pain. 

‘Equal in the eyes of God, as I have said 
before, but where action is concerned one must 
take precedence of the other, for it cannot be, 
seeing that their office and duties are different, 
that their judgment in the general affairs of 
life can be equally clear. A man’s work takes 
him out into the world, and throws him into 
sharp collision with other men. He learns, as 
a consequence, to think carefully and with de- 
liberation, and to decide with caution, know- 
ing that action, based on erroneous conclusions, 
may ruin his prospectsinan hour. Thus, like 
the oak, which grows up exposed to all ele- 
mental changes, his judgment gains strength; 
while his perceptions, constantly trained, ac- 
quire clearness. But, a woman’s duties lie al- 
most wholly within this region of strife and 
action, and she remains, for the most part, in 
a tranquil atmosphere. Allowing nothing for 


a radical difference in mental constitution, this 
difference of training must give a difference of 
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There was a shade of surprise in her vetoo} inanen power. The man’s judgment, in affairs 


generally, must be superior to the woman’s, 
and she must acquiesce in its decisions, or 


““Must lose herself in him,” said Irene, 
coldly. ‘*Become a cypher, a slave. That will 
not suit me, Hartley!” And she looked at him 
with firmly compressed mouth and steady 
eyes. ; 

It came to his lips to reply—‘‘ Then you had 
better return to your father ;” but he caught 
the words back ere they leaped forth into 
sound, and rising, walked the floor for the 
space of more than five minutes, Irene not 
stirring from the sofa. Pausing, at length, -he 
said, in a voice which had lost its.steadiness: 

“‘You had better go up to your room, Irene. 


I have no wish to rule; and? We are not in a condition to help each other 


now.” 

Mrs. Emerson did not answer, but rising, 
left the parlor and went as her husband had 
suggested. He stood still, listening, until the 
sound of her steps and the rustle of her gar- 
ments had died away into silence, when he com- 
menced slowly walking the parlor floor, with 
his head bent down, and continued thus, as if 
he had forgotten time and place, for over an 
hour. Then, awakened to consciousness by 8 
sense of dizziness and exhaustion; he laid him- 
self upon a sofa, and, shutting his eyes, tried 
to arrest the current of his troubled thoughts, 
and sink into sleep and forgetfulness. 


CHAPTER IX. 


For such a reception the young wife was 
wholly unprepared. Suddenly her husband 
had put on a new character and assumed a 
right of control against which her sensitive 
pride and native love of freedom arose in strong 
rebellion.. That she had done wrong in going 
away she acknowledged to herself, and had 
acknowledged to him. But, he had met con- 
fession in a spirit so different from what was 
anticipated, and showed an aspect so cold, 
stern, and exacting, that she was bewildered. 
She did not, however, mistake the meaning of 
his language. It was plain that he understood 
the man’s position to be one of dictation and 
control—we use the stronger aspect in which 
it was presented to her mind. As to submis- 
sion, it was not in all her thoughts. Wrung to 
agony as her heart was, and appalled as she 
looked, trembling and shrinking, into the fu- 
ture, did not yield a moment to weakness. 

Midnight found Irene alone in her chamber. 
She had flung herself upon a bed when she 
came uv from the varlor, and fallen asleep after 
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an hour of fruitless beating about in her mind. upon her head. He was awake and clearly 
Awaking from a maze of troubled dreams, she conscious of place and. position. His voice 
started up and gazed, half fearfully, around ¢ was distinct, but tremulous and solemn. ‘God 
the dimly lighted room. bless you, Irene, my wife!” 

‘Where am 1?” she asked herself. Some “And make me worthy of your love,’ she 
moments elapsed before the painful events of § responded, faintly. 
the past few days began to reveal themselves to ‘‘Mutually worthy of each other,” said he. 
her consciousness. ‘«Wiser—better—-more patient and forbearing. 

“And where is Hartley?” This question? Oh, Irene!” and his voice grew deep and 
followed, as soon as all grew clear. Sleep had 2 tender—‘‘why may we not be to each other all 
tranquilized her state, and restored a measure } that our hearts desire?” 
of just perception. Stepping from the bed, ‘We can—we must—we will!” she answered, 
she went from the room and passed silently ¢ lifting her hidden face from his bosom, and 
down stairs. A light still burned in the parlor 2 turning it up fondly to his. ‘God helping me, 
where she had left her husband some hours $I will be to you a better wife in the future.” 
before, and streamed out through the partly ‘‘And I a more patient, loving, and forbear- 
opened door. She stood for some moments, (ing husband,” hereplied. ‘Oh, that our hearts 
listening; but there was no sound of life within. ? might beat together as one heart!” 
A sudden fear crept into her heart. Herhand) For a little while, Irene continued to gaze 
shook as she laid it upon the door and pressed § into her husband’s countenance with looks of 
it open. Stepping within, she glanced around ? the tenderest love; and then hid her face on 
with a frightened air. his bosom again. 

On the sofa lay Hartley, with his face toward$ And thus were they again reconciled. 
the light. It was wan, and troubled, and the re 


_brows were contracted as if from intense pain. CHAPTER X. 


For some moments Irene stood looking at him; After the storm! And they were reconciled! 
but his eyes were shut and he lay perfectly } The clouds rolled back; the sun came out again 
still. She drew nearer, and bent down over {with his radiant smiles and genial warmth. 
him. He was sleeping; but his breath came § But, was nothing broken? nothing lost? Did 
so faintly, and there was so little motion of his ? each flower in the garden of love lift its head 
chest, that the thought flashed through her ) as bravely as before? In every storm of pas- 
with an electric thrill that he might be dying! } sion something is lost. Anger is a blind Fury, 
Only by a strong effort at self-control, did she { who tramples, ruthlessly, on tenderest and 
repress a cry of fear, or keep back her hands holiest things. Alas for the ruin that waits 
from clasping his neck. In what a strong tide ) upon her footsteps! 
did love rush back upon her soul! Her heart$ The day that followed this night of reconcili- 
everflowed with tenderness, was oppressed with § ation, had many hours of sober introversion of 
yearning. thought for both Emerson and his wife; hours 
‘“‘Oh Hartley, my husband, my dear hus-2in which memory reproduced language, con- 
band!” she cried out, love, fear, grief, and $ duct and sentiments that could not be dwelt 
anguish blending wildly in her voice, as she 4 upon without painful misgivings for the future. 
caught him in her arms, and awoke him with a? They understood each other too well, to make 
rain of tears and kisses. light account of things said and done, even in 
“Trene! Love! Darling! What ails you? § anger. 
Where are we?” were the confusedly uttered{ In going over, as Irene did, many times, the 
sentences of Mr. Emerson, as he started from? language used by her husband on the night 
the sofa, and holding his young wife from him, ? before, touching their relation as man and 
looked into her weeping face. wife, and his prerogative, she felt the old spirit 
‘<Call me again ‘love’ and ‘darling,’ and I § of revolt arising. She tried to let her thought 
care not where we are!” she answered, in tones § fall into his rational presentation of the ques- 
of passionate entreaty. Oh, Hartley! my dear, tion involving precedence; and even said te 
dear husband! A desert island, with you, 5 herself that he was right—but, pride was 
would be a paradise; a paradise without you } strong, and kept lifting itself in her mind. 
a weary desert! Say the words again! Call ; She saw, most clearly, the hardest aspect of the 
me ‘darling!’” And she let her head fall upon ? case. It was, in her view, command and obe- 
his bosom.  dience. And she knew that submission was, 
“God bless you!” he said, laying his hand ‘ for her, impossible. 
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III. 


On the part of Emerson, the day’s sober 
thought left his mind in no more hopeful con- 
dition than that of his wife. The pain suffered 
in consequence of her temporary flight from 
home, though lessened by her return, had not 
subsided. A portion of confidence in her was 
lost. He felt that he had no guarantee for the 


passion, she might leave him again. He re- 
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He had come home, inclined to the affirmative 
side of the question, and, many times during 
the evening, it was on his lips to introduce the 
subject. But, he was so sure that it would 
prove a theme of sharp discussion, that he had 
not the courage to risk the consequences. 
There was peace again, after this conflict. 


peace. It had no well considered basis. The 


membered, too distinctly, her words on the ‘$ causes which had produced a struggle were 
night before, when he tried to make her com- $ still in existence, and liable to become active, 
prehend his view of the relation between man > by provocation, at any moment. No change 
and wife—‘‘That will not suit me, Hartley!” ¢ had taken place in the characters, dispositions, 
And he felt that she was in earnest; that she ¢ temperaments, or general views of life in either 


future,—that at any moment, in the heat of Z it was not, by any means, a hopeful 
¢ 





would resist every effort he might make to lead 
and control as a man in certain things, just as ¢ 
she had done from the beginning. 

In matrimonial quarrels you cannot kiss and § 
make up again, as children do; forgetting all 
the stormy past in the sunshiny present. And 
this was painfully clear to both Hartley and 
Irene, as she, alone in her chamber, and he, $ 


alone in his office, pondered, on that day of § 


reconciliation, the past and the future. Yet, ¢ 
each resolved to be more forbearing, and less < 


of the parties. Strife had ceased between 
them only in consequence of the pain it in- 
volved. A deep conviction of this fact so so- 
bered the mind of Mr. Emerson and altered, 
in consequence, his manner toward Irene, that 
she felt its reserve and coldness as a rebuke 
that chilled the warmth of her tender impulses. 

And this manner did not greatly change, as 
the days and weeks moved onward. Memory 
kept too vividly in the mind of Emerson that 
one act, and the danger of its repetition on 


exacting. To be emulous of concession, rather § some sudden provocation. He could not feel 


than exaction. To let love, uniting with rea- 
son, hold pride and self-will in close submis- 
$.on. 

Their meeting, on Hartley’s return home, at 
his usual late hour in the afternoon, was ten- 
der, but not full of the joyous warmth of feel- 
ing that often showed itself. Their hearts were 
not light enough for ecstacy. But they were 
marked in their attentions to each other; emu- 
lous of affectionate words and actions; yield- 
ing and considerate. And yet, this mutual, 
almost formal recognition of a recent state of 
painful antagonism, left on each mind a feeling 
of embarrassment; checked words and sen- 
tences ere they came to utterance, and threw 
amid their pleasant talks many intermittent 
pauses. 

Often, through the day, had Mr. Emerson, 
as he dwelt on the unhappy relation existing 
between himself and his wife, made up his 
mind to renew the subject of their true position 
to each other, as briefly touched upon in their 
meeting of the night before; and as often 
changed his purpose, in fear of another rup- 
ture. Yet, to him it seemed of the first impor- 
tance, that this matter, as a basis of future § 
peace, should be settled between them, and { 
settled at once. If he held one view and she : 
another, and both were sensitive, quick tem- { 
pered, and tenacious of individual freedom, < 
fierce antegonism might occur at any moment. : 
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safe and at ease with his temple of peace built 
close to a slumbering volcano, which was liable 
at any moment to blaze forth and bury its fair 
proportions in lava and ashes. 

Irene did not comprehend her husband’s 
state of mind. She felt, painfully, the change 
in his manner; but failed in reaching the true 
cause. Sometimes she attributed his coldness 
to resentment; sometimes to defect of love; 
and sometimes to a settled determination on his 
part to inflict punishment. Sometimes she 
spent hours, alone, weeping over these sad 
ruins of her peace; and sometimes, in a spirit 
of revolt, she laid down for herself a line of 
conduct intended to react against her husband. 
But, something in his calm, kind, self-reliant 
manner, when she looked into his face, broke 
down her purpose. She was afraid of throw- 
ing herself against a rock, which, while stand- 
ing immovable, might bruise her tender limbs, 
or extinguish life in the strong concussion. 

CHAPTER XI. 

Both Emerson and his wife came up from 
this experience changed in themselves and to- 
ward each other. A few days had matured 
them beyond what might have been looked for 
in as many years. Life suddenly put on more 
sober hues, and the future laid off its smiles, 
and beckonings onward to greener fields and 
mountain-heights of felicity. There was @ 
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certain air of manly self-confidence; a firmer, 
more deliberate way of expressing himself on 
all subjects, and an evidence of mental clear- 
ness and strength, which gave to Irene the im- 
pression of power and superiority not wholly 
agreeable to her self-love, yet awakening emo- 
tions of pride in her husband, when she con- 
trasted him with other men. As a man among 
men, he was, as he had ever been, her beau 
ideal, but as her husband, she felt a daily in- 
creasing spirit of resistance and antagonism, 
and it required constant watchfulness over 
herself to prevent this feeling from exhibiting 


itself in act. 


On the part of Emerson, the more he thought 
about this subject of the husband’s relative 
duties and prerogatives—thought as a man and 
as a lawyer—the more strongly did he feel 
about it, and the more tenacious of his assumed 


rights did he become. Matters which seemed, 


in the beginning, of such light importance as 


scarcely to attract his attention, now loomed 
up before him as things of moment. Thus, if 
he spoke of their doing some particular thing 
in a certain way, and Irene suggested a differ- 
ent way, instead of yielding to her view, he 
would insist upon his own. If she tried to 
show him a reason why her way was best, he 
would give no weight to her argument or repre- 
sentation. On the other hand, it is but just to 
say, that he rarely opposed her independent 
suggestions, or interfered with her freedom; 
and if she had been as considerate toward him, 
the danger of trouble would have been les- 
sened. 

It is the little foxes that spoil the tender 
grapes, and so it is the little reactions of two 
spirits against each other, that spoil the tender 
buddings of love, and destroy the promised 
vintage. Steadily, day by day and week by 
week, were these light reactions marring the 
happiness of our undisciplined young friends, 
and destroying in them germ after germ, and 
bud after bud, which, if left to growth and de- 
velopment, would have brought forth ripe, 
luscious fruit in the later summer of their 
lives. Trifles, light as air, were noticed, and 
their importance magnified. Words, looks, 
tones, actions, insignificant in themselves, were 
regarded as indices, and made to represent 
states of will or antagonism which really had 
no existences. 

Unhappily for their peace. Irene had a 
brooding disposition. She held in her memory 
utterances and actions, forgotten by her hus- 
band, and, by dwelling upon, magnified, and 


gave them an importance to which they were > 










not entitled, Still more unhappily for their 
peace, Irene met, about this time, and be- 
came attached to a lady of fine intellectual 
attainments, and fascinating manners, who was 
an extremist in opinion on the subject of sexual 
equality. She was married, but to a man 
greatly her inferior, though possessing some 
literary talent, which he managed to turn to 
better account than she did her finer powers. 
He had been attracted by her brilliant quali- 
ties, and in approaching her scorched his 
wings, and ever after lay at her feet. She had 
no very high respect for him, but found a hus- 
band on many accounts a convenient thing, 
and so held on to the appendage. If he had 
been man enough to remain silent on the 
themes she was so fond of discussing on’ all 
occasions, people of common sense and com- 
mon perception would have respected him for 
what he was worth. But he gloried in his 
bondage, and rattled his chains as gleefully as 
if he were discoursing sweet music. What she 
announced oracularly, he attempted to demon- 
strate by bald and feeble arguments. He was 
the false understanding to her perverted will. 

The name of this lady was Mrs. Talbot. 
Irene met her soon after her marriage and re- 
moval to New York, and was‘charmed with her 
from the beginning. Mr. Emerson, on the con- 
trary, liked neither her nor her sentiments, 
and considered her a dangerous friend for his 
wife. He expressed himself freely in regard 
to her at the commencement of the intimacy ; 
but Irene took her part so warmly, and used 
such strong language in her favor, that Emer- 
son deemed it wisest not to create new senti- 
ments in her favor out of opposition to himself. 

Within a week from that memorable Christ- 
mas day on which Irene came back from Ivy 
Cliff, Mrs. Talbot, who had taken a fancy to 
the spirited, independent, undisciplined wife 
of Emerson, called in to see her new friend. 
Irene received her cordially. She was, in fact, 
of all her acquaintances, the one she most de- 
sired to meet. 

“I’m right glad you thought of making me 
a call,” said Mrs. Emerson, as they sat down 
together. ‘I’ve felt as dull, all the morning, 
as an anchorite.” 

“You dull!” Mrs. Talbot affected surprise, 
as she glanced round the tasteful room in 
which they were sitting. ‘ What is there to 
cloud your mind? With such a home and such 
a husband as you possess, life ought to be one 
long, bright holiday.” 

‘Good things in their way,” replied Mrs 
Emerson. ‘ But not everything.” 
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She said this in a kind of thoughtless defer- come to treat his wife with a more considerate 
ence to Mrs. Talbot’s known views on the sub- > kindness. If she is still but the hewer of his 
ject of homes and husbands, which she had} wood and the drawer of his water, he has, in 
not hesitated to call women’s prisons and wo-¢ many cases, elevated her to the position of dic- 
men’s jailers. tatress in these humble affairs. He allows her 

**Indeed! And have you made that dis-$ ‘help!’ But, mentally and socially, he con- 
covery?” Mrs. Talbot laughed a low, gurgling > tinues to degrade her. In law she is, scarcely 
sort of laugh, leaning, at the same time, in a $ recognized, except as a criminal. She is pun- 
confidential kind of way, closer to Mrs. Emer- > ished if she does wrong, but has no legal pro- 
SOk. tection in her rights as an independent human 

*« Discovery !” being. She is only man’s shadow. The public 

¢Zea.” opinion that affects her is made by him. The 

“It is no discovery,” said Mrs. Emerson, § earliest literature of a country is man’s ex- 
‘« The fact is self-evident. There is much that § pression; and in this man’s view of woman is 
a woman needs for happiness besides a home $ always apparent. The sentiment is repeated 
and a husband.” generation after generation, and age after age, 

“Right, my young friend, right!” Mrs. ¢ until the barbarous idea comes down, scarcely 
Talbot’s manner grew earnest. ‘No truer § questioned, to the days of high civilization, 
words were ever spoken. Yes—yes—a woman § Culture, and refinement. 
needs a great deal more than these to fill the} ‘‘ Here, my young friend, you have the sim- 
measure of her happiness; and it is through } ple story of woman’s degradation in this age 
the attempt to restrict and limit her to such} of the world. Now, so long as she submits, 
poor substitutes for a world-wide range and } man will hold her in fetters. Power and do- 
freedom, that she has been so dwarfed in men- { Minion are sweet. If a man cannot govern 
tal stature, and made the unhappy creature $ State, he will be content to govern a house- 
and slave of man’s hard ambition and indomi- $ hold—but govern he will, if he can find any 
table love of power. There were Amazons of $ Where submissive subjects.” 
old—as the early Greeks knew to their cost—$ ‘‘He is borna tyrant; that I have always 
strong, self-reliant, courageous women, who } felt,” said Mrs. Emerson. ‘You see it ina 
acknowledged no human superiority. Is the } family of sisters and brothers. The boys al- 
Amazonian spirit dead in the earth? Not so! } Ways attempt to rule their sisters, and if the 





It is alive, and clothing itself with will, power 
and persistance. Already it is grasping the 
rein, and the mettled steed stands impatient to 
feel the rider’s impulse in the saddle. The 
cycle of woman’s degradation and humiliation 
is-completed. A new era in the world’s social 
history has dawned for her, and the mountain- 
tops are golden with the coming day.” 

Irene listened with delight, and even enthu- 
siasm, to’ these sentiments, uttered with ardor 
and eloquence. 

«Tt is not woman’s fault, taking her in the 
aggregate, that she is so weak in body and 


latter do not submit, then comes discord and 
contention.” 

*‘T have seen this in hundreds of instances,” 
replied Mrs. Talbot. ‘It was fully illustrated 
in my own case. I had two brothers, who un- 
dertook to exercise their love of domineering 
on me. But they did not find a passive sub- 
ject—no, not by any means. I was never obe- 
dient to their will, for I had one of my own. 
We made the house often a bedlam for our poor 
mother ; but I never gave way—no, not for an 
instant, come what might. I had different stuff 
in me from that which makes up common girls, 


mind, and such a passive slave to man’s will,” } and in timethe boys were glad to let me alone.” 


continued Mrs. Talbot. ‘‘In the retrocession 


“Are your brothers living?” asked Mrs. 


of races toward barbarism, mere muscle, in ? Emerson. 


which alone man is superior to woman, pre- 
vailed. Physical strength set itself up as mas- 
ter. Might made right. And so, unhappy 
woman was degraded below man, and held to 
the earth, until nearly all independent life has 


“Yes. One resides in New York, and the 
other in Boston. One is a merchant, the other 
a physician.” 

«¢ How was it as you grew older?” 

‘About the same. They are like nearly all 


been crushed out of her. As civilization has }men—despisers of woman’s intellect.” 


lifted nation after nation out of the dark depths > 


Irene sighed, and letting her eyes fall to the 


of barbarism; the condition of woman, physic- 2 floor, sat lost in thought for some moments. 
ally, has been improved. For the sake of his } The suggestions of her friend were not produ- 
ehildren, if from no better motive, man has } cing agreeable states of mind. 
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‘‘ They reject the doctrine of an equality in 
the sexes ?” said Mrs. Emerson, 

‘¢Of course. All men do that,” replied Mrs. 
Talbot. 

«Your husband among the rest?” 

“Talbot! Oh, he’s well enough in his way!” 
The lady spoke lightly, tossing her head in a 
manner that involved both indifference and 
contempt. ‘I never take him into account 
when discussing these matters. That point 
was settled between us long and long ago. We 
jog on without trouble. Talbot thinks as I do 
about women—or pretends that he does, which 
is aH the same.” 

“A rare exception to the general run of hus- 
bands,” said Irene, thinking, at the same time, 
how immeasurably superior Mr, Emerson was 
to this weakling, and despising him in her 
heart for submitting to be ruled by a woman. 
Thus nature and true perception spoke in her, 
even while she was seeking to blind herself by 
false reasonings. 

“Yes; he’s a rare exception; and it’s well 
for us both that it is so. If he were like your 
husband, for instance, one of us would have 
been before the legislature for a divorce within 
twelve months of our marriage night.” 

‘‘ Like my husband! What do you mean?” 
Mrs. Emerson drew herself up, with half real 
and half affected surprise. 

‘Oh, he’s one of your men who have positive 
qualities about them. Strong of intellect and 
strong of will.” 


Irene felt pleased with the compliment be-) cessful resistance is impossible? 


stowed upon her husband. 

‘But wrong in his ideas of woman.” 

‘‘How do you know ?’’ asked Irene. 

‘How do I know? . As I know all men with 
whom I come in contact.. I probe them.” : 

‘‘ And you have probed my husband?” 

“ Undoubtedly.” 

“And do not regard. him as sound on this 
subject?” 

‘“No, sounder than other men of his class. 
He regards woman as man’s inferior.” 

“T think you state the case too strongly,” 
said Mrs. Emerson, a red spot burning on her 
cheek. ‘‘He thinks them mentally different.” 

‘*Of course he does.” 

‘* But not different as to superiority and in- 
feriority,” replied Irene. 

‘‘Mere hair-splitting, my child. If they are 
mentally different, one must be more highly 
organized than the other, and, of course, supe- 
rior. Mr. Emerson thinks a man’s rational 
powers stronger than a woman’s, and that, 
therefore, he must direct in affairs generally, 


and she follow his lead. I know. I’ve talked 
with and drawn him out on this subject.” 

Mrs. Emerson sighed again, faintly, while 
her eyes dropped from the face of her visitor 
and sunk to the floor. A shadow was falling 
on her spirit; a weight coming down with a 
gradually increasing pressure upon her heart. 
She remembered the night of her return from 
Ivy Cliff, and the language then used by her 

‘husband, on this very subject, which was 
mainly in agreement with the range of opinions 
attributed to him by Mrs. Talbot. 

‘* Marriage, to a spirited woman,” she re- 
marked, ina pensive undertone, ‘is a doubt- 
ful experiment.’’ 

‘* Always,” returned her friend. ‘¢ As woman 
stands now in the estimate of man, her chances 
for happiness are almost wholly on the side of 
old maidism. Still, freedom is the price of 
struggle and combat; and woman will first 
have to show, in actual strife, that she is the 
equal of her present lord.” 

‘Then you would turn every home into a 
battle-field?” said Mrs. Emerson. 

‘¢ Every home in which there is a tyrant and 
an oppressor,” was the prompt answer. ‘Many 
fair lands, in all ages, have been trampled 
down ruthlessly by the iron feet of war. And 
that were better as the price of freedom than 
slavery.” 

Irene sighed again, and was again silent. 

‘‘ What,” she asked, ‘+if the oppressor is so 
much stronger than the oppressed, that suc- 
That with 
every struggle the links of the chain that binds 
her sink deeper into her quivering flesh ?” 

«Every age and every land have seen noble 
martyrs in the cause of freedom. It is better 
to die for liberty than live'an ignoble slave,” 
answered the tempter. 

‘And I will die a freewoman!” This Irene 
said in her heart. 

CHAPTER XII. 

Sentiments like these, coming to Irene as 
they did while she was yet chafing under a re- 
cent collision with her husband, and while the 
question of submission was yet an open one, 
were near proving a quick match to a slum- 
bering mine in her spirit, and had not her hus- 
band been in a more passive state than usual, 
there might have been an explosion which 
would have driven them asunder with such 
terrific force that re-union must have been 
next to impossible. 

It would have been well if their effeéts’ had 
died with the passing away of that immediate 
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danger. But as we think so we incline to act. ; ‘Your duty is to be true to yourself and to 


Our sentiments are our governors. 
imperious tyrants, false sentiments are the 
most ruthless. The beautiful, the true, the 
good, they trample out of the heart with a fiery 
malignity that knows no touch of pity—for 
the false is the bitter enemy of the true, and 
makes with it no terms of amity. 

The coldness which had followed their recon- 
ciliation might have gradually given way be- 
fore the warmth of genuine love, if Irene had 
been left to the councils of her own heart; if 
there had been no enemy to her peace, like 
Mrs. Talbot, to throw in wild, vague thoughts 
of oppression and freedom among the half 
developed opinions which were forming in her 
mind. As it was, a jealous scrutiny of words 
and actions took the place of that tender con- 
fidence which was coming ‘back to Irene’s 


heart, and she became watchfully on the ). 


alert; not, as she might have been, lovingly 
ministrant. 

Only a few days were permitted to elapse 
after the call of this unsafe friend, before Irene 
returned the visit, and spent two hours with 
her, conning over the subject of woman’s rights 
and woman’s wrongs. Mrs. Talbot introduced 
her to writers on the vexed question, who had 
touched the theme with argument, sarcasm, 
invective, and bold, brilliant, specious gene- 
ralities; read to her from their books; com- 
mented on their deductions, and uttered senti- 
ments on the subject of reform and resistance 
as radical as the most extreme 

“We must agitate—we must act—we must 
do good deeds of -vyalor and self-sacrifice for 
our sex,” she said, in her enthusiastic way. 
«« Every woman, whether of high or low condi- 
tion, of humble powers or vigorous intellect, 
has a duty to perform, and she is false to the 
honor and rights of her sex if she do not array 
herself on the side of freedom. You have great 
responsibilities resting upon you, my young 
friend! I say it soberly—even solemnly. 
Responsibilities which may not be disregarded 
without evil consequences to yourself and 
others. You are young, clear-thoughted, and 
resolute—have will, purpose and endurance. 
You are married to a young man, destined, I 
think, to make his mark in the world; but, as 
I have said before, a false education has given 
him erroneous ideas on this great and import- 
ant subject. Now, what is your duty?” 

The lady paused as if for an answer. 

‘‘ What is your duty, my dear young friend?” 
she repeated. 

“I will answer for you,” she continued. 


: 


And of all ) your sisters in bonds.” 


‘‘In bonds! JZ in bonds!” Mrs. Talbot 
touched her to the quick. 

‘Are you a free woman ?” 
was calmly made. 

Irene started to the floor, and moved across 
the room; then turned and came back again. 
Her cheeks burned, and her eyes flashed. She 
stood before Mrs. Talbot, and looked at her 
steadily. 

‘The question has disturbed you,” said the 
lady. 

‘¢Tt has,” was the brief answer 

“Why should it disturb you ?” 

Irene did not answer. 

“*] can tell you.” 

** Say on.” 

‘¢You are in bonds, and feel the fetters !” 

“Mrs. Talbot!” 

“Tt is 80, my poor child; and you know it 
as wellas I do. From the beginning of our 
acquaintance I have seen this; and more than 
once, in our various conversations, you have 
admitted the fact.” 

“2” 

“Yes, you.” 

Irene let her thoughts run back through the 
sentiments and opinions which she had per- 
mitted herself to utter in the presence of her 
friend, to see if she had so fully betrayed her- 
self. She could not recall the distinct language, 
but it was plain that Mrs. Talbot had her 
secret, and therefore reserve on the subject 
was useless. 

“Well,” she said, after standing for some 
time before Mrs. Talbot, ‘if I am in bonds, it 
is not because I do not worship freedom.” 

“T know that,’ was the quickly spoken 
answer. ‘And it is because I wish to see 
you a free woman, that I point to your bonds. 
Now is the time to break them—now, before 
years have increased their strength—now, be- 
fore habit has made tyranny a part of your 
husband’s nature. He is your ruler, because 
the social sentiment is in favor of manly domi- 
nation. There is hope for you now, and now 
only. You must begin the work of re-action 
while both are young. Let your husband un- 
derstand, from this time, that you are his 
equal. It may go a little hard at first. He 
will, without doubt, hold on to the reins, for 
power is sweet. But, if there be true love for 
you in his heart, he will yield in the struggle, 
and make you his companion and equal, as 
you should be. If his love be not genuine, 
why—” 


The inquiry 
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She checked herself. It might be going a ar humor with himself and the world. Pro- 
step too far with her young friend, to utter the > fessional matters had shaped themselves to his 
thought that was coming to her lips. Irene $ wishes, and left his mind at peace.. Irene had, 
did not question her as to what more she was Sin consequence, everything pretty much her 
about to say. There was stimulus enough in{own way. Hartley did not fail to notice a cer- 
the words already spoken. She felt all the §tain sharpness of manner about her, and a 
strength of her nature rising into opposition. § certain spiciness of sentiment, when the sub- 

‘‘ Yes, I will be free,” she said in her heart. $ ject of their intermittent talks verged on themes 
«I will be his equal, not his slave.” ; relating to women; but he felt no inclination 

“Tt may cost you some pain in the begin- } whatever for argument or opposition, and so 
ning,” resumed the tempter. her arrows struck a polished shield, and went 

“T am not afraid of pain,” said Irene. 3 gracefully and harmlessly aside. 

‘“‘A brave heart spoke there. I wish we had} ‘‘Shall we go and have a merry laugh with 
more on our side with the stuff you are made Matthews to-night?” said Hartley, as they sat 
of. There would be hope of a speedier reform ) at the tea-table. ‘‘I feel just in the humor.” 
than is now promised.” ‘‘No, I thank you,” replied Irene, curtly. 

“Heaven send the reform right early! It} ‘‘I don’t incline to the laughing mood, just 
cannot come a day too soon.” Irene spoke } now.” 
with rising ardor. ; ‘‘Laughing is contagious, 

‘It will be our own fault,” said Mrs. Talbot, 3 ley. 

“if we longer bow our necks to the yoke, or 2 «J shall not take the infection to-night.” 
move obedient to our task-masters. Let us § And she balanced her little head with the per- 
lay the axe to the very root of this evil, and 3 pendicularity of a plumb-line. 

hew it down.” ‘‘Can’t I persuade you?” He was in a real 

‘Even if we are crushed by the tree in fall- good humor, and smiled as he said this. 
ing,” responded Irene, in the spirit of a martyr. ‘No sir. You may wave both argument and 

From this interview our wrong-directed } persuasion. I am in earnest.” 
young friend went home with more clearly de-} ‘‘And when a woman is in earnest you might 
fined purposes touching her conduct toward 3 as well essay to move the Pillars of Hercules.” 
her husband, than she had hitherto entertained. 3 «You might as well in my case,” answered 
She saw him in a new aspect, and in a char- } Irene, without any softening of tone or fea- 
acter more definitely outlined. He loomed up 2 tures. 
in more colossal proportions, and put on? ‘Then I shall not attempt, after a hard 
sterner features. All disguises were thrown ; day’s work, a task so difficult. I am in a mood 
away, and he stood forth—not a loving hus- } for rest and quiet,” said the young husband. 
band—but the tyrant of her home. Weak, ‘*Perhaps,” he resumed, after a little pause, 
jealous, passion-tost child! how this strong, 5 ‘‘you may feel something musical. There is 
self-willed, false woman of the world had be-5to be a vocal and instrumental concert to- 
wildered her thoughts, and pushed her forth Snight. What say you to going there? I 
into an arena of strife where she could only }think I could enjoy some good singing 
beat about blindly, and hurt herself and others, } mightily.” 
yet accomplish no good. 2 Irene closed her lips firmly and shook her 

From her interview with Mrs. Talbot, Irene ? head. 
went home, bearing more distinct ideas of re-; ‘‘Not musically inclined this evening?” 
sistance in her mind. In this great crisis of} ‘‘No,” she replied. 
her life, she felt that she needed just such a) ‘Got a regular stay-at-home feeling.” 
friend, who could give direction to her striving) ‘‘Yes.” 
spirit, and clothe for her in thoughts, the ? “Enough,” said Hartley, with unshadowed 
native impulses that she knew only as a love ¢ good humor, “we will stay at home.” 
of freedom. She believed, now, that she un- 3 And he sung a snatch of the familiar song— 
derstood herself better than before; and com-? ‘‘There’s no place like home,” rising, as he did 
prehended more clearly her duties and respon- ‘ 


” 


suggested Hart- 





$ so, from the table, and offering Irene his arm. 
sibilities. ; She could do no less than accept the courtesy, 

It was in this mood of mind that she met her ( and so they went up to their cosy sitting-room 
husband when he returned in the afternoon 2 arm in arm—he chatty, and she almost silent. 
from his office. Happily for them, he was in§ ‘What’s the matter, petty?” he asked, in a 
& quiet, non-resistant state, and in a special é fund way, after trying for some time, but ix 
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vain, to draw her out into pleasant connor} 
tion. ‘Aint you well to-night?” 

Now, so far as her bodily state was concerned. 
[rene never felt better in her life. So, she 
could not plead indisposition. 

“I feel well,” she replied, glancing up into 
her husband’s face in a cold, embarrassed 
kind of way. 

“Then your looks belie your condition— 
that’s all. If it isn’t the body it must be the 
mind. What’s gone wrong, darling?” 

The tenderness in Hartley’s tones was 
genuine; and the heart of Irene leaped to his 
voice with a responsive throe. But, was he 
not her master and tyrant? How that thought 
chilled the sweet impulse. 

“‘Nothing wrong,” she answered, with a sad- 
ness of tone which she was unable to conceal. 
‘But, I feel dull, and cannot help it.” 

“‘You should have gone with me to laugh 
with Matthews. He would have shaken all 
these cobwebs from your brain. Come! it is 
not yet too late.” 

But, the rebel spirit was in her heart; and 
to have acceded to her husband’s wishes, would 
have been to submit herself to his control. 

‘You must excuse me,” shereplied. ‘I feel 
as if home were the better place for me to-night.” 

An impatient answer was on her tongue; 
but she checked its utterance, and spoke from 
a better spirit. 

Not even as a lover had Hartley shown more 
considerate tenderness than marked all his 
conduct toward Irene this evening. His mind 
was in a clear-seeing region, and his feelings 
tranquil. The sphere-of her antagonism failed 
to reach him. He did not understand the 
meaning of her opposition to his wishes, and 
so pride, self-love, and self-will remained 
quiescent. How peacefully unconscious was 
he of the fact that his feet were standing over 
a mine, and that a single spark of passion 
struck from him, would have sprung that mine 
in fierce explosion! He read to Irene from a 
volume which he knew to be a favorite; talked 
to her about Ivy Cliff and her father; suggested 
an early visit to the pleasant old river home; 
and thus charmed away the evil spirits which 
had found a lodgment in her bosom. 

But, how different it might have been! 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





Lorp Bacon beautifully said, ‘‘ If a man be 
gracious to strangers, it shows that he is a 
citizen of the world, and his heart is no island, 
cut off from other islands, but a continent that 
joins them ” 
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TO MINNIE. 
BY CAROLLA H. CRISWELL 

Dear Minnie, shall I sing for thee? 
The moon is ling’ring o’er the sea— 

The soft Spring night 

With stars is-bright, 
And light-winged clouds of snowy white 
Are sailing through yon canopy— 
Dear Minnie, shall I sing for thee? 


Dost thou not love the early Spring, 
When birds with Heaven-taught voices sing ? 
When fair young flowers, 
In garden bowers, 
With bursting blossoms court the showers 
Of changing skies—then call thou me, 
And I will sing love songs for thee, 


Around, above, and everywhere, 
There’s music in the balmy air— 
The genial Spring 
Doth music bring ; 
It gladdens every earthly thing— 
’Tis lingering o’er the mighty sea— 
Dear Minnie, has it charms for thee? 
There’s music in the scented breeze 
That whispers softly through the trees— 
A voice of love, 
Around, abuve— 
’Tis thrilling through the waving grove; 
Like angel tones it comes to me, 
Dear Minnie, while I sing for thee! 
Brooklyn, L. I. 


LETTERS TO THE GIRLS. 
BY AUNT HATTIE. 
NO. ITI. 


TuosE were beautiful flowers you were em- 
broidering with the bright worsteds this morn- 
ing, and the stem of currants your busy fingers 
half hid amid the green leaves flashed out as 
brightly as some you can still see, that you 
plucked one fair June morning long ago. Your 
mother led your little, tottering feet adown the 
gravel walk in her father’s garden, and lifted 
you up in her arms that you might reach the 
crimson berries; and you can still hear your 
ringing laugh of glee as the rounded drops of 
dew fell from the leaves and chased each other 
over your fat, dimpled hands. Perhaps you 
were thinking of those very currants as you 
leaned over your work and moulded the grace- 
ful stem, and leaf, and half sighed that the 
sunshine and dew alone were wanting to make 
them perfect. It is so far back on time’s path, 
that you gannot see grandpa’s white hair, nor 
hear his soft, tremulous tones, as he says, 
“God bless little Mary, and bring her at. last 
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to Heaven.” All is forge*ten except the sun- $ some violets that always blossomed early in 
shine, the dew-drops and che currants, trem-) that sunny spot, and the task it was to sit up 
bling in and out from their drapery of leaves. {late to steal into your room after you were 
Sometimes you almost think you hear the » aadiep, and leave them where they would greet 
warbling of the birds, but the sounds are so / your first waking sight; and again, how he 
very faint that you cannot tell whether you § picked up every little stick in the front yard, 
have not mixed up some dream, where an angel ( and raked it off nicely, to please you; only 
sister nestled on your pillow, and sung such $ yesterday, he left his ship to run down to the 





happy melodies as brought the smiles to your $ 
baby lips, with that bright morning in June. 
It is the first picture memory painted for you, 
and every time you have turned back the 
glimpse of it has given you sweet pleasure, and 
there would be a great void in life, if you could 
never see it more. It was a little thing that 
your mother clasped your hand and led you 
down the walk that morning; she has forgotten 
it long ago, even forgotten the pang of self- 
denial as she turned from the pages of a book, 
where each sentence yielded sweets for thought, 
at your pleading ‘‘come mamma,” ‘and denied 
herself to give you happiness—for life. 

The flowers you embroidered this morning 
looked very beautiful, but your busy fingers, 
while working them, crushed down some 
brighter ones, even flowers for memory in your 
little brother’s heart. You need not start so 
impatiently, and say it was nothing but a tri- 
fling sail he wanted made for his boat. I know 
it as wellas you. The morning hours to-day 
were like a dream of Paradise. The sunlight 
stole down into the broad maple that shaded a 
glassy pool, and the ferns trembling in the 
breeze dipped their plumes in the water, and 
showered it back in pearly drops. A few lilies, 
white as the falling snow, with drapery of 
broad green leaves, floated on the water, and a 
trailing vine, flashing with ripe and unripe 
berries of crimson and gold, crept from hank 
to bank, and mirrored itself a double beauty to 
the eye. A little brook from the pool went 
singing off among the bushes, and the happy 
birds twittered amid the branches of the maple, 
and sent out a chorus sweet as the first lispings 
of your baby brother! This was the picture 
memory might have given him: it did give him 
this—a dreary, comfortless outhouse, and a 
little boy in an abandonment of grief, thrown 
down on some lumber, weeping as if his heart 
would break. The ship, that needed but a sail 
to complete it, cast un one side, and the heavy 
sobs from his childish breast the sad music. 
A bitter, angry feeling swelling against his 
sister with every thought, and hardening it 
against all future good influences. He remem- 
vers how his feet ached one night when he had 
rambled off to the south side of the hill to find 
















store to match some of those very worsteds; 
and then to think, after working so hard to 
finish his boat, and dreaming about it at night, 
and rising before the sun to make the rudder 
and mast, to have you spoil all his pleasure by 
refusing to make a sail. 

I know it was a trifling thing, but, O sister! 
the inner life of your brother is going on day 
by day—accomplished little by little. Father 
is busy providing food and raiment—mother 
has a thousand cares, but you have leisure; 
see that you use it well; speak a kind, sooth- 
ing word for the grieved spirit; implant the 
germ of some good principle, by moulding it in 
fascinating words in childish story—lay by 
sometimes the fashionable music for the simple 
melodies that enchain children’s ears, and often 
wander up and down their whole lives, like an 
ever-present good spirit, saying ‘‘ Cling to the 
pure and holy.” Children understand much 
by intuition—not so much by formal words of 
good advice as by little acts of kindness, the 
self-denial of laying by a favorite employment 
to help twist the needed cord, the wanted paste 
for making kites, the fixing to them of the in- 
valuable sail, and by and by, sister, when your 
brother grows up, and temptations surround 
him—as they surely will—and his feet are 
ready to slip, your influence, which you so 
long have been building up, and his great love 
for; you may uphold him, when every other 
power proves a broken reed. Then, oh the 
rich reward! to save a brother from death! 





CONVERSATION. 

THE art of conversation is the finest of the 
fine arts; it is not the art of saying much, but 
of saying well. There are preaching men who 
talk, but listen not, or who speechify in pri- 
vate; or gossiping men, who'think little and 
are never still, and yet they are not conversable 
men. The real art of conversation consists not 
only in expressing your own thoughts freely, 
hut in drawing out by encouragement the 
thoughts of others. You will never be liked 
for long talking by anybody ; but you are sure 
to be liked if, by your talking, you encourage 
and stimulate others to think and talk in re- 
sponse to your thoughts. 
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TRUST IN GOD; 
OR THE MANIAC PASSENGER. 


to fear. Yet, as his remarks became still more 
brilliant, and in his eye burned a brighter 
light, I involuntarily wished myself at home. 


“I yever looked death in the face but once,” } A vague, undefinable feeling came over me, 
said Aunt Mary, ‘‘and that was some years? and I shuddered as I gazed at his animated 
ago, while riding in a stage coach in one of ) countenance, and listened to language which I 


the Northern States.” 

“‘Q tell us about it,” said Ellen, ‘‘ how did 
it happen ?” 

‘*Get your work, dear, and sit down, and 
I’}l tell you the story. You may, perchance, 
learn a lesson from it, as I did.” 

I had been spending some time in a Northern 
State, when I was informed that a dear friend 
lay at the point of death. I therefore returned 
home with all possible speed, that I might once 
more listen to that loved voice before it should 
be forever lost in death. It was about two 
o’clock in the afternoon when I arrived at the 
hotel where I was to take the stage for home. 
{t was the usual hour for starting, and I had 
feared that I should be late; but no: the coach 
was not there. Hour after hour passed, but 
still it did not appear. The landlord said it 
was certain some accident had happened, and 
such we found to be the fact. A wheel had 
been broken, and while it was being repaired, 
the driver had spent the time with some boon 
companions at the tavern. On his arrival at 
the hotel, about five o’clock in the afternoon, 
he again drank of the ‘“‘ maddening cup,” and 
placed a further supply in his pocket. I did 
not know this at the time, or I should not have 
dared to start with him. As it was, I entered 
the carriage without the least apprehension of 
coming evil, or the slightest presentiment of 
approaching danger. 

There was but one passenger beside myself, 
a gentleman some thirty-five years of age, 
whose whole demeanor and personal appear- 
ance at once gave me the idea of great strength 
of intellect, a well cultivated mind, and a heart 
full of generous sentiments and noble impulses. 
I was at first well pleased with my traveling 
companion. Never have I met an individual 
who possessed such wonderful conversational 
powers as he displayed during the first hour of 
our ride. He not only talked himself, but he 
actually made me talk with him. i was 
charmed with the surpassing ability with which 
he drew forth, one after another, the treasures 
of his richly furnished mind, and astonished 


, could not but admire. 


To my excited imagi- 
nation he seemed something more than mortal, 


? and the thought of Satan transformed into “ an 


angel of light,” was more than once suggested 
to my mind. 

Glancing out at the window, I perceived that 
we were just commencing the descent of what 
was then called ‘‘the dug way.” It was upon 
the side of a steep hill, where the road, for 
some distance, was dug out of the hill-side, and 
rising obliquely from a deep river at the bot- 
tom, wound upward amid a thick forest, where, 
at that time, no human habitation could be 
found. The shadows of evening were falling 
around us, and soon after we entered the wood, 
it became so dark, the driver was obliged to 
stop and light his lamps. To my utter dismay, 
I saw that his step was unsteady, and he more 
than once caught by the carriage to keep from 
falling. He managed, however, to regain his 
seat, but, judge of my feelings, if you can, 
when I saw him draw from his pocket a pint 
bottle and apply it to his lips. 

“‘Ha-ha, friend!” exclaimed my companion, 
“don’t be selfish now, pass your bottle this 
way, if you please.” 

The driver turned and handed down the 
bottle. Just at that moment the horses started, 
and the gentleman, who had risen from his 
seat, was suddenly pitched forward, and the 
bottle fell to the bottom of the coach. In an 
instant my foot was upon it, and with all my 
strength I strove to crush it. Failing in this, 
I caught it, and would have hurled it from the 
window, but a strong hand arrested the move- 
ment. By this time the driver had stopped his 
horses, and looking down, demanded his bottle. 
Up to this moment the idea of insanity had not 
occurred to me. But the fiendish look upon 
the man’s face, as he refused to give up the 
brandy, convinced me that I had now to deal 
with a maniac as well as a drunkard. The 
driver became angry, and with oaths and im- 
precations demanded an instant surrender of 
his property. With a frown befitting a demon, 
it was again refused. ‘I'll just see about that, 


at the consummate tact with which he con-) sir,” exclaimed the driver, now perfectly be- 


trived to make me express my own thoughts / side himseif with passion. 
Still there was something in’ in impotent wrath, he again dismounted, and 


and feelings. 
the flash of his dark eye that made me feel ill 
at ease. I was not afraid, for I saw nothing 


Shaking his fist 


proceeded with tottering step to open the door, 
to reclaim his precious treasure, Meanwhile, 
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the frenzied man quickly placed it in the breast ? Suddenly, however, directly in the road be- 


pocket of his coat, and the moment the door 
was opened, he sprang upon the driver, hurled 
him to the ground, leaped to his seat, gathered 
up the reins, and ere I had recovered from my 
surprise we were dashing down the hill at a 
fearful rate. 

“©0, what a ride was that! To add to the 
terror of the scene, the sky, as the sun went 
down, became overcast with huge masses of 
black clouds, bearing hastily to some field of 
aerial warfare the ‘“‘dread artillery of the 
skies.” ‘The rising wind moaned fitfully 
among the tree-tops, and in the distance fre- 
quent peals of thunder announced the coming 
storm.” Deep darkness settled down upon the 
forest, save when, for a moment, the vivid 
flashes of lightning lit up the gloom with a 
brilliance that seemed almost supernatural. 
Is it strange that I was agitated? That my 
heart beat wildly as I thought of the probable 
result of this strange ride? On, on we sped. 
On the narrow pathway, the carriage bounded 
from side to side, and I every moment expected 
it would be hurled off the bank, and dashed 
to pieces on the rocks below. Gradually, how- 
ever, I collected my scattered senses, and cried 
to the Strong One for help. Was that cry 
ever uttered in vain? No, O no! Jehovah 
himself hath declared it; and, though ‘the 
foundations of the earth be removed, the word 
of the Lord abideth forever.” How precious, 


the life-giving message that came like a ray of 
light from on high to my terror-stricken soul. 
“God is our refuge and strength, a very pre- 
sent help in time of trouble.” Borne upward 


fore us, uprose a chorus of voices, exclaiming, 
“Whoa! there! whoa! What are you driving 
at this rate for?” A strong hand grasped the 
bridle. The horses were stopped, and I was 
saved. The impromptu driver sprang to the 
ground, cast one frightened glance around, as 
the rapid tread of a horse sounded in his ear. 
Then, as he leaped over rocks and logs in hi8 
effort to escape, the alarm was given, ‘‘ Catch 
him! catch him! he’s a maniac from the hos- 
pital of e : 

‘* But the lesson Aunt Mary ?” 

** Trust in God in the darkest hour.” 

This story is no fiction. Aunt Mary is yet 
living to attest its truth. 








ONE ANGRY MOMENT. 

“No,” said Mr. Bray, looking up from the 
newspaper he was reading, and speaking with 
unusual sharpness of tone. 

A young man, one of his clerks, stood before 
him. 

“Do you understand me! No—I said no! 
Scud Mr. Carlton word that I neither borrow 
nor lend.” 

The clerk had hesitated about sending back 
the rough refusal of Mr. Bray to accommodate 
a neighbor with a loan of a couple of hundred 
dollars, within an hour of bank closing, even 
on the explanation that he was “‘short on a 
note.” But, at this emphatic confirmation of 


and went forward to where the messenger of 
Mr. Carlton awaited an answer. 

“I’m tired of this eternal borrowing,” said 
Mr. Bray to himself, in justification of his 





upon the wings of that mighty thought, my$ angry refusal to accommodate a neighbor. 
faith gathered strength to repose in peace and «« Why don’t he make timely provision for his 
confidence upon the solid basis of eternal 2 notes as I do, and not go money-hunting at the 
truth. Still, the danger was every moment) eleventh hour? I’m not going to reduce my 
increasing. As we drew near the foot of the hill, ¢ bank balance to meet his careless deficiencies. 
the road suddenly turned to the right, over @/ There is too much of this idle dependence 
rude log bridge, beneath which rolled a deep and ; among traders to suit my notions of things.” 
rapid stream, now swollen by recent rains,$ But these words of justification did not 
and dashing furiously over the rocks. This § bring the mind of Mr. Bray into a state of 
was the place of greatest peril. Here the 4 calm self-satisfaction. Reason did not approve 
solemn question of life or death was to be de-? his hastily uttered denial; and self-respect 
cided. If we passed the bridge in safety, I> was hurt by this sudden ebullition of anger. 
might, perchance, escape unhurt. But at the ‘Send Mr. Carlton word that I neither bor- 
rate we were going, this seemed impossible. { row nor lend.” 

As we drew near the turn, I tightened my ‘“‘I needn’t have just said that!” Mr. Bray 
grasp upon the carriage, involuntarily closed 2 was already in a repentant mood. “I could 
my eyes, and prepared to meet the worst. ©) have refused on any decent pretext. There 
then, sweeter than angel’s harp, came to my ; was no call for an insulting denial.” 

spirit the blessed assurance, ‘‘ Whether life or} Ah me! How blinding is sudden anger! 
death, all is yours.” ; For awhile, Mr. Bray sat communing with him- 
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amid the darkness of that fearful moment, was : the first refusal, he turned from his employer, 
: 
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self, and then taking up his pen drew a check ‘ as he came in from the street. At the very 


for two hundred dollars. Calling to his clerk, 
he said— 

‘‘Here, Thomas, run in with this to Mr. 
Carlton.” 

The young man took the check and went out 
hurriedly. He came back in a few minutes 
with the check still in his hand. 


moment of his entrance one of them hurt the 
other by accident. The latter screamed out, 
and, under the passionate impulse of the 


¢ moment, charged his brother with striking him. 


In a different state of mind Mr. Bray would 
have tried a little moral suasion in the case, or, 
at least, withheld punishment until he saw 


““Why didn’t he take it?” asked Mr. Bray, ) clearly that duty to his child required its 


his face deepening in color as he put a} 
‘impulse, he caught up the child who was 


question. 


“He said he was much obliged to you, but ? 


Mr. Agnew had accommodated him.” 


Mr. Bray, in a very quiet manner, tore the } 


administration. But now, obeying an unhappy 


charged with the offence of striking, and 
punished him with smarting strokes. At the 
moment of his doing so the mother of the 


check into small fragments. He felt badly. } children, who had seen all that passed between 
Mr. Agnew had the reputation of being the ? them, called out earnestly— 


=  d 
roughest, most unaccommodating man in the 2 


“Stop! stop, Henry! He didn’t strike his 


neighborhood; while he took pride in the ; brother on purpose. It was all an accident!” 


thought of being held in very different esti- } 


mation. Even Mr. Agnew had exceeded him , 
in amiable compliance and prompt business 
courtesy! He felt rebuked and humbled. 

“QO dear! I wish I had a little decent self- 
control!”’ he said, sharply to himself. ‘This 
quick feeling, and hasty action therefrom, are 
always getting me into some kind of trouble.” 

As Mr. Bray walked homeward, after leaving 
his store that afternoon, he saw Mr. Carlton 
approaching at the distance of half a block 
ahead of him. He was conveniently near the 
corner of a street, and so taking the flag-stones, 
he crossed over, and thus avoided meeting his 
neighbor. 

«<7 don’t like this,”’ he said in some humilia- 
tion to himself, as he breathed a little more 
freely. ‘‘Skulking like a criminal don’t suit 
me at all! Why should I fear to look any man 
in the face?” 

Mr. Bray was, usually, a cheerful man at 
home; though he sometimes darkened the 
home-light for a season, through fits of sudden 
anger that soon subsided. But even the briefly 
ruling tempest leaves, usually, some mighty 
traces of its course that require many days of 
sunshine, gentle rains, and refreshing dews to 
obliterate. It was so with the tempest of Mr. 
Bray’s too easily awakened anger. It never 
darkened the sky, nor swept fiercely along the 
earth, without leaving its ugly marks bebind. 

But, usually, he was cheerful in his family, 
bringing home with him the bright, warm sun- 
shine. It was not so, however, on the present 
occasion. This little act of discourtesy to Mr. 
Carlton, had not only shadowed his feelings, 
but left his mind disturbed. He was just in a 

state to be annoyed by the merest trifles. 


ww 


But this appeal came too late. The wrong 
had been done. 

“Tt’s a shame!” said the mother, who felt 
every painful blow the child had received, and 
who spoke from the moment’s indignant im- 
pulse. 

Mr. Bray did not feel any better. Setting 
the child down without venturing a reply to 
his wife’s remark, he strode up stairs to the 
sitting-room, and threw himself into the great 
arm-chair. No one ventured to come near 
him for some time; so he had fair opportunity 
for self-communion. At last, a toddling little 
curly-head, who generally hailed her father’s 
return with joy, came sideling into the ‘room, 
and with a half timid air made her way, by 
almost stealthy approaches, to the side of the 
moody man. Curiously she lifted her eyes to 
his clouded countenance; stood for a moment 
or too, as if in doubt, and then clambered up 
and laid her golden tresses against his bosom. 
As she did so, the father’s arm was drawn 
around her. But little curly-head was not, in 
her unselfish innocence, content with the sun- 
shine of favor for herself alone. 

‘“‘Papa!” Her voice had in it something of 
doubt. 

‘«¢ What is it, my little pet?”” And Mr. Bray, 
who was penetrated by the child’s sphere of 
tenderness, kissed her pure lips. 

“Willy didn’t hurt Eddy a-purpose. He 
didn't strike him.” 

“But Eddy said that Willy struck him.” 
The father sought to justify himself in the eyes 
of his child. 

‘«Eddy only thought so,” replied little curly- 
head. ‘Willy didn’t strike him at all.” 

Mr. Bray said nothing more; but he felt 


Two little boys were playing in the passage § very uncomfortable. When the tea-bell rung, 
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he went, with little curly-head, to the dining- { merchant, and a kind-hearted man, forbid any 
room. All the rest of the family had kept $ any other inference.” 

away from him. Mrs. Bray looked particularly } > Now this, Mr. Bray felt, was crowding him 
sober; and Willy, who had been set all right ; a little too hard; and he was considerably 
as to his conduct by his mother’s declaration 5 > Sannoyed. ‘Tell Mr. Carlton that I neither 
that he had not been guilty of striking, put on, 3 borrow nor lend.” Could he forget that rough 
to the life, an air of injured innocence. Mr. $ answer to his neighbor’s request for a couple 
Bray did not speak once during the meal, but 2 of hundred dollars, at a late hour in the day, 
sat in silence, with a heavily clouded brow. 3 when his bank account was still short? No. 

For that evening the accustomed pleasant } He could not forget it; and that neighbor’s 
talks, cheerful, smiling faces, and merry laugh- } compliments upon his mercantile and manly 
ter, were banished from the home of Mr. ? virtue, sounded too much like covert rebuke to 
Henry Bray. A single moment of anger had $ be in the smallest measure agréeable. So he. 
done this unhappy work. It was something } changed the subject by referring to some 
better at the family re-union on the next morn- } general topic, and managed to appear in- 
ing. Sleep had wrought its usual work of ; terested, until, their ways diverging, they 
restoring the mind to its better states, and 3 parted with courteous forms of speech. 
calming its pulses to an even beat. “T don’t like that,” said Mr. Bray to him- 

As Mr. Bray left his house something earlier § self, as he walked on alone. ‘All thisis mere 
than usual, and was walking along with his } hypocritical assumption; and, under the ‘cir- 
eyes cast down, thinking over certain matters cumstances, I can scarcely regard it as less 
of business that would require his attention, a } than insulting; and if he talks again to'me 
man came to his side, and, in a pleasant voice, ; after this fashion, I will tell him so.” 
said— The opportunity soon occurred. It was, 

“‘Good morning, Mr. Bray!” ; perhaps, about twelve, when the merchant saw 

The merchant glanced up, with a heightening § Mr. Carlton enter his store, and come back to 
color, into the face of this person who had } sae he was sitting at his desk. There was 
overtaken him in his rather deliberate walk. $ a familiar smile upon his countenance, and he 
He knew the voice. It was that of Mr. Carlton. $ looked altogether self-possessed. 

“Good morning.” The response was not} ‘Good morning again,” said he, with much 
hearty. How could it be? ? apparent frankness of manner. 

“‘T was sorry to trouble you yesterday,” said ? “Good morning.” Mr. Bray tried to look 
Mr. Carlton, speaking in a frank, cheerful pleasant, and tried to assume a perfectly com- 
way. ‘But a friend, to whom I had loaned a § posed exterior, but the elements of excitement 
sum of money, disappointed me at the 99 oe moving within him. There was always a 
moment, and I was compelled to borrow at an § point beyond which self-control was impossible, 
unseasonable hour. Your kind effort to serve $ and he felt that Mr. Carlton was pressing him 
me was none the less appreciated because I $ beyond that point. In his uncourteous refusal 
had no need for the check when you were so 2 to lend him two hundred dollars he had done 
obliging as to send it in. Mr. Agnew had 2 wrong; but to the best of his ability he had 
already supplied my trifling deficiency.” } endeavored to repair that wrong, and Mr. 

Now, what answer could Mr. Bray make to § Carlton should have accepted his tender of re- 
this? Was Mr. Carlton actually in earnest? § pentance, and not insulted him by throwing 
Was he really so dull as not to have appreciated § Mr. Agnew in his face along with his rejected 
his rough, insulting message of the day before? $ loan. Mr. Agnew! Known throughout the 
Or, was this courteous acknowledgment of an } trade as one of the most uncourteous and dis- 
almost extorted favor a rebuking piece of | obliging of men! In that act he had given a 
irony? {sufficient rebuke; and there, in Mr. Bray’s 

“It would have gratified me if you had used opinion, he should be willing to let the matter 
the check,” replied Mr. Bray, his voice a little § rest. 
below its usual firmness of tone. ‘It oc But it seemed that Mr. Carlton felt differently, 
tendered in all sincerity.” as he had shown in his ironical reference to 

“JT never doubted that for an instant,” said $ } the matter at their meeting on the street; and 
Mr. Carlton, as if surprised that his neighbor § it was plain to Mr. Bray, from the manner of 
should intimate, even remotely, a question of 3 his neighbor, that he had come to annoy him 
his right appreciation of the favor. Mr. ? again with some: reference to a circumstance 
Bray’s reputation as a courteous, gentlemanly } that he desired to forget as quickly as possible, 
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lie was not altogether mistaken. Following ‘Right, Thomas, right! And I thank you 
the “‘good morning again,” of Mr. Carlton, } for such judicious conduct.” 

succeeded this sentence, as spoken with all the» The young man bowed, and retired to wait 
cheerful frankness of a man in earnest. Sad a customer. 

‘Your kindness yesterday makes me a little For a little while the two men stood looking 
presuming to-day. I will take that check now ¢ at each other, each so impressed with a sense 
if you have it to spare. My friend has dis- of the ludicrous that the muscles of risibility 
appointed me again, and I have several pay-< were all in play. 
ments to make.” ‘‘You have the glossary,” said Mr. Bray at 

The smile had faded from Mr. Carlton’s face $ length, a broad smile covering his face. 
ere this sentence was finished, for, instead of “Giving the clearest meaning to your words, 
meeting a countenance of kind compliance—-?a moment ago so full of mystery,” was an- 
stern, almost flashing eyes, looked steadily into § swered, with as broad a smile in return. 
his, and compressed lips gave warning of as “You wont refuse my check, I presume,” 
refusal. ¢and Mr. Bray turned to his desk. 

‘«There has been enough of this alrendy!” “Just try me,” said Mr. Carlton, in a voice 
said Mr. Bray, with repressed excitement. $ that left no doubt of his meaning. 

“Enough of what?” Mr. Carlton looked ‘¢Will two hundred be sufficient?” 


surprised. “You can make it three if you are over to- 
‘‘Enough of insulting reference to my act of ? day.” 
yesterday!” answered Mr. Bray. “Three hundred it is, Mr. Carlton,” said 


‘Insulting! What do you mean?” And the merchant, the thermometer of whose feel- 
Mr. Carlton drew himself up and looked quite $ings had risen from zero to summer heat, 
as indignant as his neighbor. and whenever I can accommodate you in mat- 

‘‘My words are very plain. You understand ; ters of this kind, don’t fail to command me. 
the king’s English, I presume?” If, as it may happen sometimes, I should be a 

“‘T had supposed so. But yours is a dialect $ little unamiable, my clerk there will act as a 
with which I am not familiar, and I must beg ? cushion, and prevent you feeling the shock of 


you to supply the glossary.” my temporary ill-nature. I didn’t know, be- 
‘Let me do that,’ said the clerk of Mr. ¢ fore, that I had so discreet an assistant.” 
Bray, stepping forward at this juncture. There was a warmer atmosphere in the home 


“Do so, if you please, and I will be a thou-¢ of Mr. Bray on the evening that succeeded 
sand times obliged.” And Mr. Carlton moved s this rather clouded morning, than on the one 
back a pace or two, awaiting the clerk’s ex- which preceded, when the shadow of a single 


planation. $ angry moment was large and dense enough to 
‘Permit me?” the clerk looked at Mr. Bray. { cover the whole household with a leaden pall. 
‘Say on, Thomas,” was answered. § Little curly-head leaped into her father’s arms 


“When Mr. Carlton sent in for the two¢almost upon the instant of his return, and 
hundred dollars yesterday you were annoyed hugged him with all the outgushing love of her 
about something, and returned rather an un-‘ innocent heart; and Eddy and Willy, the 
courteous refusal—one altogether so unlike $ trouble of the past evening forgotten, were 
yourself that I could not do you the injustice ready for their game of romps, and enjoyed it 
of letting it pass to our neighbor unqualified. Sto their hearts’ content. The mother, too, 
So I softened the refusal to make it sound as? was smiling and happy. That evening was 
much like a regret for not complying as I pos- ? marked as one of the green places in their 
sibly could. I knew that you would think and { home-life; and, but for the impulsive act of a 
feel differently in a few moments, and I was. single angry moment, the previous evening 
not mistaken, as the offered check proved. § would have left with every heart as sweet a 
That is the glossary, Mr. Carlton, which you § remembrance. Si A. 
asked, and I trust that it will make all clear. $ ee 
Did I do right, or wrong, Mr. Bray?” The Ir is just as possible to keep a calm house as 
young man turned, with a half-timid look, to $a clean or a cheerful house; an orderly house 
his rather passionate employer, whose moods ? as a furnished house, if the heads set themselves 
were of so uncertain a character that it was {todo so. Where is the difficulty of consulting 
hard to calculate the direction of their impulse. ¢ each other’s weakness, as well as each other’s 
A moment of silence passed, and then Mr. ¢ wants; each other’s tempers, as well as each 
Bray said, with feeling— ‘ other’s health ? 
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MANAGEMENT OF THE HAIR. 

Curing the hair in strong and hard paper 
has a very injurious effect; and twisting, 
plaiting, and tying it tightly in knots at the 
back of the head, prevents the circulation of 
the fluid, strains the scalp, and necessarily in- 
jures the roots, besides contributing to induce 
headache and cause irritation of the brain. 
The more loosely the hair can be folded or 
twisted, and the less it is artificially crisped, the 
better is it for its free and luxuriant growth. 

Ladies who curl the hair should use for the 
purpose soft paper or silk, which will prevent 
the hair cracking, and other injuries that might 
result from hard papillottes. Those who simply 
wear the hair in bands or braids, ought to twist 
or fold it very loosely at night, when retiring to 
rest. It should then always be liberated from 
forced constraints and plaits. It must be well 
combed and thoroughly brushed every morning, 
and afterwards nicely smoothed with the palm 
of the hand, which gives it a high gloss, after 
oil has been applied. In order to add to its 
length and strength, the ends should be tipped 
at least once a month, to prevent the hair 
splitting. 

M. Cazenave, physician to the hospital of 
St. Louis, Paris, in his treatise, translated by 
Dr. Burgess, gives the following general direc- 
tions for the management of the hair :— 

Pass a fine-tooth comb, at regular intervals, 
every twenty-four hours, through the hair, in 
order to keep it from matting or cutangling 

r4 





separate the hairs carefully and repeatedly, so 
as to allow the ait to pass through them for ¢ 
several minutes; use a brush that will serve 
the double purpose of cleansing the scalp and : 
gently stimulating the hair-bulbs. Before go- 
ing to bed it will be desirable to part the hair 
evenly, so as to avoid false folds, or what is 
commonly called turning against the grain, 
which might even cause the hairs to break. 
Such are the usual and ordinary requirements 
as to the management of the hair. There is, 
on the other hand, a class of persons who carry 
to excess the dressing and adornment of the 
hair, especially those who are gifted with hair 
of the finest quality. Thus, for example, 
females who are in the habit, during the ordi- 
nary operations of the toilette, of dragging and 
twisting the hair, so as almost to draw the skin 
with it: the effect of which is, in the first in- 
stance, to break the hairs and fatigue the scalp, 
and finally to alter the bulb itself. 

The fine-tooth comb. is also too freely used, 
especially when the hair is divided—a part that 
the most particular attention seems to be be- 
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stowed upon. These separations and the back 
of the neck, whence the hair is drawn, in 
females, toward the crown of the head, are the 
parts which first show sign of decay or falling 
off of the hair. 





FADED BRIGHTNESS. 
BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 
Lue shadows tangle green with gold, 
And soft the west winds sigh— 
I tarry as they kiss my cheek, 
And bear their fragrance by ; 
While sleepless memory wanders back 
To blessed days of yore, 
Ere hope, and joy, and youthful fire 
Were fled forevermore. 


Oh, gorgeous were the Summer skies! 
And perfect were the flowers— 

And every breath awoke a thrill 
In those delightful hours! 

The earth was rich and beautiful, 
Fresh from the hand of God! 

And lightly pressed my happy feet 
The green enamelled sod. 


I had of friends a generous share, 
Red lipped, and full of life, 

And, hand in hand, we vowed to tread 
The road of worldly strife! 

We'd e’en support each other’s steps— 
Each other’s burdens bear— 

And soothe with smiles the weary heart 
Bowed down by carking care. 


To-day I’m sad; the world is dark ; 
A score of wrinkles plow 

My once fair cheek, and age has set 
Its seal upon my brow; 

I look around for those dear ones 
To help me bear my pain— 

I call—the chillness of the tomb 
But echoes back again! 


I stand upon a lonely strand, 
Stand silent, and alone, 

While the great solemn sea of Death 
Utters its mighty moan! 

I see a boat with snow-white sails, 
And pilot stern and pale— 

His garments flowing gray and sad 
Out on the languid gale, 


Grim sailor, to thy beck and nod 
[ yield my hapless fate— 

For thy right hand upholds the key 
That opens Heaven’s gate! 

Safe with the throng forever young, 
I shall no more look back, 

Upon the happiness that fled 
And left a blighted track ! 
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A MEMORY OF THE PAST. always heard her answer, ‘‘ What is it, darling?” 
BY ANNIE. And with her sweet tones, and the clasp of her 


In my dear childhood home there is an old § hand, all sense of fear vanished, and I felt that 
garret, and wandering dreamily through it the nothing could harm me, for mother was near! 
other day, I found (among many articles once? Often now, when the spectres of Doubt and 
useful, but now, their ‘occupation gone,” ? Dread haunt my slumbers in fearful shape, I 
fallen into decay, and consigned to that usual ; wake, shuddering, from a troubled sleep, and 
depository of useless, worn-out things) a strange § long to feel the sense of protection that in 
relic of the past—a little red trundle-bed! childhood that mother’s presence imparted. 

My childhood lies far off, and between then ? But, alas! no kind hand takes my own, no 
and now are many years of care and trial; ) gentle voice speaks of peace and love, but I feel 
many graves in which lie buried hopes and § bitterly that my earnest friend has passed away! 
loves, and over which I have wept bitter tears;{ Strange that ‘so slight a thing” can carry 
my heart sometimes seems strangely old and ? us back to the returnless Past, wakening memo- 
weary; still J can remember when I slept in that 2 ries which long have slumbered, “ the changed, 
little trundle-bed. the far away, the dead!” 

I was laid in it nightly by my mother’shand,§ Cherry Valley, Ohio. 
and her lips kissed me ‘“ good-night,” ere I 
went to the land of dreams. That mother’s? “THE LORD WILL PROVIDE.” 
kiss! Sometimes now, on Sabbath evenings, “‘Yus, I suppose He will,” said I, ‘ but 
when dusky twilight falls, and I sit alone} where the money is coming from to pay for a 
among the shadows, I seem to feel that kiss § pair of spectacles, is more than Ican tell. Lonly 
upon my lips, and the soft pressure of that ? know that I can work no longer without them.” 
mother’s hand upon my brow, and though the Thus, giving utterance to the doubis of an 
lips have long been silent, and the hands folded $ unbelieving heart, 1 folded up my work, and 
over @ pulseless heart, their presence is as real § laid it aside. It was highly important that 
as it was long years ago, when I was a child. @ the dress should be finished by two o’clock the 

When I first slept in that little bed, a darling, 2 next day, for the lady who owned it was to 
dark-eyed brother shared my couch. There § take the evening train for New York. If dis- 
was but a year between our ages, and we loved § appointed, she would, very likely, withhold 
each other dearly. Every night we knelt by ¢ her custom in future. But my eyes had given 
our mother’s side and said an evening prayer, 2 out. A pair of spectacles I must have, or I 
(it sometimes haunts me now, and I cannot 5 could not do it. 
sleep until I have repeated it with the old That night I spent in restless, anxious solici- 
child-faith); then she would place us side by § tude for the future. Must I break my resolve 
side in that little bed, and we nestled close 2 never to run in debt? I saw no other way. 
together, cheek to cheek, our brown locks ? Meantime, my sister lay at my side in quiet, 
mingling, while she told us sweet, childish § peaceful slumber. Sorrow and suffering had 
stories until we fell asleep. been hers, such as few are called to endure; 

At last, a dark day came to our fire-side; 2 but now, all her cares and troubles were laid 
that brother’s spirit went home to the angels, ) aside, and with a soul at peace with itself and 
and they closed his dark eyes, folded his tiny $ its God, she enjoyed a deep, untroubled repose. 
hands upon his breast, and laid him under the ¢ As the moonbeams fell upon her placid features, 
violets. I thought, ‘‘So he giveth his beloved sleep.” 

Then, O how desolate’'was each room! We > Then the question arose, ‘‘ Why this difference 
missed his ‘‘ bright presence,” his laugh and § between us? We both profess to serve the 
shout; but, most of all, when at night I lay ( same God, and her trials are surely as hard to 
down alone in my little bed, did I feel that he 2 bear as mine.” Then, amid the darkness of my 
was gone. Often that darling mother would 5 tempest-tost soul, like a ray of light streaming 
take me in her arms and fold me to her bosom, § down from heaven, came the recollection of 
until I forgot my sorrow in slumber; but be- { her remark at twilight, “ The Lord will provide.” 
fore I slept I always felt her tears upon my brow, ? Yes, thought I, this is the secret. This child- 
and knew they were shed for her other treasure, ) like trust, this taking God at His word, cast- 
pillowed dreamlessly. within a little grave. ing all her care on him who careth for her; 

Sometimes I woke in tears and strange (and the prayer of my soul went up to heaven, 
affright, at some vision of sleep, and calling { “ Lord increase my faith.” 
for the one friend who was to me everything,? Next morning I had occasion to open a 
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drawer, where things not often used were de- ? check, however, had come over Mary’s ardent 
posited. A spectacle-case met my eye. They 2 cheese-making expectations, and her spirit, 
were a pair which sister had used in years § careful and troubled about this life as Martha’s 
gone by, and laid aside. Long forgotten, they ( of old, felt dissatisfied with itself and every- 
proved to be just what I needed. The promise ? thing around her. 





was verified. The Lord did provide. Were Mary’s vexations trivial and unworthy 
59 her better nature? Dear reader, look into thy 
DISAPPOINTMENT. own heart, and seek out all the little hiding- 
aa a gt oo places where air-castles have fallen—bright 

y tar off upeitained and dime”? © hopes died and been wept over, and thou wilt 


For the far off unattained and dim ??’ 

Something had come over Mary’s spirit that § acknowledge thyself weak and mortal like her. 
made her feel sad, and more than usually full§ Ah! yes, this life fails to fulfil all thy desires. 
of soul-yearning. ‘What is it?” she asked § Dost thou know how happy a thing it is, that it 
herself; nothing of very great importance, ? is so, and that there is a constant desire in the 
she was sure; some little hopes had been 2 soul for something this world cannot give? If 
jashed away, and disappointed feelings had § the fruition of all our hopes were granted us 
taken their place. here, we should lose our aspirations after a full 

Mary and her husband had a new home to ¢ and complete state of being in another world. 
pay for, children to educate, and family ex-2 We do not look upon this life aright—we 
penses to defray; to accomplish this they } forget that it is only a lodging place for the 
toiled early and late, and blessings followed § night—a place where we may pitch our pilgrim 
their labors. The earth brought forth abund- ¢ tent torest us on our toilsome journey. Did 
antly; the cattle in their pastures were all ‘ we thus look upon this existence—did we’ 
thriving; their butter and cheese as good as ) always desire that every vexation and disap- 
was in the market. Their treasures were § pointment might prove a means to the great 
increasing here, and they knew they ought to { desirable end, we should learn very thoroughly 
lay up treasures in Heaven; but we are apt to 2 the hard lesson— 
forget, in our eagerness for tlie things of this “For all I bless, but most for the severe.” 
life, that they are only of short duration. We ea: 
cannot fathom the meaning of Eternity, and it THE MOTHER’S TRIAL 
seems a long way off. Thus it was with Mary; BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 
while she often desired to possess eternal riches He was a fair-haired child, with eyes blue 
she was most intent upon gathering wealth $ as the summer heavens. I sat and looked at 
here. But she did not find that contentment § him, so slight and fragile—so like some pic- 
she longed after. Earthly possessions and the ¢ tured angel—with his golden hair floating in a 
struggling for them never can give it. Still, 2 mass of yellow light over the snowy pillow. 
she kept striving. But-the lessons that teach ) The fever burned a crimson spot upon either 
the heart the instability of earth were being $ cheek, and turned his lips to the fervid scarlet 
taught to Mary. Sometimes they came in the § of the meadow strawberry. His eyes gleamed 
guise of sickness, little vexations, or greater ? with unwonted brilliancy, and his hands, pale 
sorrow. To-day she had a head-ache, the 2 and transparent as white rose-leaves, were hot 
children were not well and were fretful, and $ and parched. 
husband came in so tired. A friend called to His mother bent over him—her beautiful 
tea. Her table, though neat, and amply pro- ? face clouded by the agony of her feelings— 
vided with wholesome food, lacked one or two? her eyes moist with tears, wrung from the 
little delicacies her industrious hand usually $ depths of her pure, deep love. 
provided. She ran into the cheese-room and$ Charlie, her little playful, prattling boy !— 
cut a new cheese—that would be nice, and her child—the child of: her love, must not die! 
make up for other deficits; but Mary’s taste ? The doctor must save him! What to her would 
was very acute to-night. ‘This cheese,” she $be the splendor of her palace-home, without 
said to herself, ‘‘how dry and tasteless; I won-§ Charlie? No, no, she could not give him up! 
der if it is a sample of the whole dairy—then { They could not make him so happy in Heaven 
{ shall only get half-price and lose my reputa- 2 as could she with her strong love—her mater- 
tion too. How my labor is all lost—dear me! } nal care! 
and I have tried so hard—milk, cream, and all!$ Her boy’s face to lie in the grave-mold! his 
Well, no matter, it is the first cheese of the ¢ forehead, so like polished marble, to be pressed 
season, likely the rest.will be better.” A ¢ by the earth-worm! the thought was agony! 
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And she would go to his grave, and call upon 
his name, ‘Charlie! Charlie!” and he would 
not hear her! the cold coffin-lid would be 
sealed over his eyes—the dank grave-sods 
would close his ears against his mother’s voice— 
che grim hand of Death laid upon his lips, 
would place there the sentence of eternal silence! 
fo lay him away from sight forever—out in ¢ 
the cold and darkness—to know that the No-< 
vember rain, and the winter snow, alike, would § 
pelt upon his grave, and no warm, soft, loving § 
arms to fold around him a shelter! ¢ 

Oh, merciful God! she could not submit! 
Her heart would break in the trial—she asked 
not to live to lay Charlie in the tomb. But 
the Bible said, that God was merciful and kind, 
surely He would not be so cruel—so unjust— 
as to take from her her boy! There were 
legions of angels in Heaven around His throne, $ 
could not He spare her one—her only one—out § 
of His abundance? ¢ 

The door of the rich chamber unclosed—and 
there glided in a dark shadow. A pale hand 
was laid upon the bowed head of the young 
mother, and the soft voice of the stranger visit- 
ant broke the silence. 

‘* My sister, you know not what you say— 
else you would not dare dispute the wisdom of 2 
Almighty God! To weep for your child is 
well—Jesus wept at the tomb of his friend— 
but to murmur against Infinite Justice is a sin. 
Listen to me. Twenty years ago, I sat as you} 
now sit, beside the cradle of my only child. 
His white hands were tossing in the delirium 
of fever—his cheeks glowed—and his eyes 
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flashed, just as do those of your Charlie. Oh, ¢ justice. 


he was beautiful above the common lot of chil- 
dren—I thought there was nothing so perfect 
out of Paradise! He was good and generous— 
my heart was bound up in his love. He came 
between me and my God! I raised an altar in 
my bosom—gilded and garnished with the best 
gifts of my affection—and upon this altar I en- 
throned my child—my idol. Every day I made 
offerings at this worshiped shrine, and burnt 
incense in the censers of my love. 

‘* How, then, could I bear the rending of the 
image? How could I lift my head in sincerity 
and say—‘ Thy will be done!’ 

“In my sinful idolatry, I called God an 
unmerciful iconoclast, breaking my images, 
wrecking my life, ruining my soul! I prayed 
a prayer—‘ God spare him! spare him to me! 
only spare his precious life to bless me—it is 
all I ask! I am willing to yield up for him all’ 
but his existence !’ ° 

«My boy lived. He regained his health ; he ‘ 
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grew up strong, and brave, and handsome. I 
idolized him—I gloried in him! I said to my- 
self, ‘There is no child like mine! my noble! 
my beautiful!’ 

‘‘ Well, he lived; he grew to man’s estate; 
he fell, as many another has done, into bad 
company; designing and evil men enticed him, 
until he lost his hold on the white hand of Vir- 
tue, and slipped from the pathway of peace. 
He had no strength to hurl down the Tempter 
beneath his feet—to grind him into the dust; 
and he suffered himself to be led on—on—ah, 
whither ? 

‘¢ He committed a crime; the blood of a fel- 
low-being cried red and angry from the ground 
against him. A soul sent unsummoned into 
eternity, called for retribution. The strong 
arms of the law writhed about him. This time 
a mother’s prayer could not save! Two years 
ago, with these eyes, I saw my boy die a felon’s 
death upon the gallows; # spectacle of curiosity 
to a vulgar and jeering crowd. 

‘‘ Madam, your child is innocent, and he is 
in the hands of One whose thoughts are Mercy 
and Wisdom. There be content to let him rest; 
satisfied that all will be well.” 

She glided out as she had come, noiselessly 
and quietly, and the young mother rose from 
her knees and looked on the face of her child. 

Her voice was low and broken, but the 
strong, pure tones of faith, new-born and 
vigorous, thrilled through the trembling words, 

“God forgive me, if I have erred!” she said. 
“To Thy decree I submit! No longer do I 
question Thy wisdom—no longer distrust Thy 
Father in Heaven, as thou wilt!” 

The morning sun shone upon the colorless 
face of little Charlie, finished and perfected for 
his Father’s Kingdom. No purer was the 
white water-lily upon his breast than the hand 
which unconsciously grasped it! No statuary, 
fresh from the genius of the sculptor, could 
rival the heavenly purity of that sleeping fore- 
head. The majesty, the awe, the solemnity— 
aye, the beauty of Death was there! 

And the bereaved mother, leaning on the 
Everlasting Arm, kissed, for the last time, the 
pale lips of her Charlie, and then the black 
boards of the coffin shut him out from her sight. 
But an angel with white wings held a scroll 
before her mental vision, and engraven upon 
it, in letters of gold, were these words— 

‘“‘ SUFFER LITTLE CHILDREN TO COME UNTO ME, 
AND FORBID THEM NOT; FOR OF SUCH IS THE 
Kinapom or HEAveEn.” 

Farmington, N. H. 
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THE NECESSITY OF PROPER VENTILATION 
TO SECURE HEALTH AND SUSTAIN LIFE. 


BY HATTIE HOPEFUL. 


For lack of physiological know'edge among the 
people, nearly all our dwelling-houses and public 
edifices are built without regard to ventilation, or 
supplying the human system with pure air, without 
which no breathing animal can retain health, or 
even life, if long deprived of a due supply of 
oxygen. 

A person of ordinary size, breathes twenty times 

in a minute; and every time he breathes takes into 
his lungs fifteen cubic inches of atmospheric air, 
which ought to contain three cubic inches of oxygen 
gas; but, unless a supply of atmospheric air is con- 
stantly admitted into the apartment of breathing 
animals, they suffer in health and strength in pro- 
portion to the deficiency of oxygen, as the lungs 
constantly emit carbon, a poisonous gas, destructive 
to the life and health of all breathing animals. We 
mention animals, because people are as ignorant of 
their need of pure air as of their own. Animals 
confined in stables, witbout exercise and proper 
ventilation, suffer in health, as much as human 
beings. 
It is not the requisite quantity of air in volume, 
but the requisite quantity in purity, that promotes 
healthful activity of body and mind. ‘A pure atmo- 
sphere alone supplies this requisite quantity. Ex- 
haled air has parted with its oxygen, and become 
impure and unfit to be again inhaled, and should 
find a place of escape from the dwelling; and for 
that purpose it first rises toward the top of the 
room (the place where fresh air should be admit- 
ted); but if it finds no place of escape it sinks to 
the bottom, and if it cannot escape there, it re- 
mains, as it does in unventilated apartments, to be 
breathed over again, at the expense of health and 
life. Thousands die annually from this very cause, 
who might have lived to bless the world with the 
light of their minds, or the labor of their hands, 
had they breathed pure air instead of impure. 

How disheartening to one who understands the 
necessity and utility of pure air, to reflect on the 
indifference and ignorance of many of the other- 
wise learned, in relation to its healthful and neces- 
sary effects. Would people consent to be shut up in 





and pure air constantly admitted, in such a manner 
as to preclude the possibility of taking cold, which 
so many fear in cold weather, and during the night? 
But necessity should wait for no such invention, 
as pure air is as necessary to life and health as pure 
food and drink, and much more so, for we can live 
much longer without food than without air. The 
one hundred and forty-six Englishmen confined at 
Calcutta, in a room eighteen feet square, with only 
two small windows, would have lived a long time 
without food, but without sufficient air, only twenty- 
three of them survived their imprisonment ten 
hours, and they were those who got nearest to the 
small windows, where they obtained a little air, but 
not enough to sustain them in health. 

Formerly dwellings were built with open fire- 
places, which formed an ingress for pure air, and 
an egress for impure, and people did not suffer so 
much for lack of knowledge on this subject, as now 
that stoves have taken the place of the fire-place, 
so that they are not constructed in new dwellings, 
and are removed or closed in the old. The fire- 
place not only warmed but ventilated the room in 
which it was constructed, and in such a manner 
that no fear of taking cold, by night or in winter, 
was enter‘ained; for it did its ventilating work un- 
consciously to thousands, When stoves were first 
introduced, people felt headache, stupidity, and 
many unpleasant symptoms, but knew not wherein 
the difference consisted, as they imparted more 
warmth, and warmth was what they sought; but 
warmth without ventilation will not secure health. 
Many who die, by that insatiate destroyer Con- 
sumption, attribute the cause to colds, when if they 
could trace nature’s process of purifying the blocd 
by pure air inhaled into the lungs, so that it may 
become invigorating to the whole system—and, at 
the same time realize how few lungs were furnished 
pure air by night and by day, in winter as well as 
summer, they would see that the true cause arose 
from breathing an impure air, which did not impart 
sufficient purification to the blood to render it 
capable of strengthening the system, or preserve 
its healthful activity. 

An All-wise Architect has formed the lungs of all 
breathing animals to imbibe pure air, as a sponge 
imbibes water, and if every breathing animal con- 
stantly breathed pure air, so as to expand every air 


unventilated apartments, or assemble in crowded $ cell of the lungs, consumption would be unknown. 


unventilated rooms, with nothing to breathe but 


All dwellings and public edifices should be con- 


the deadly carbon thrown from the lungs of all } structed with flues or apertures, for the ingress of 
there congregated, did they understand the inju-$ pure air, and the egress of impure; but where this 
rious effects of breathing such an atmosphere? ‘has not been done, windows may be so arranged, 
Would it not be a philanthropic scheme for some § in a few moments, as to drop more or less from the 
inventive genius to devise a mode of ventilation, § top, which is necessary in every occupied dwelling, 
by which impure air might be constantly ejected { to furnish its inmates by day and by night with 
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sufficient pure air to secure a tolerable degree of 
health and comfort. 

The breathing of impure air kas slain thousands 
of the young, the gifted and the fair, in every rank 
and station, and will continue to do so, so long as 
it is breathed by these and others. When we reflect 
how much pure air each person needs to sustain 
healthful respiration, or even life, for a few hours, 
need we wonder that one half the human race die 
before attaining the age of five years, or that among 
the living, we see on every hand the evidence of 
premature decay, disease and suffering ? 

A general diffusion of physiological knowledge 
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would save thousands of human lives annually, by 
revolutionizing many of the most absurd and un- 
healthful customs that now exist, and instituting 
more healthful and rational ones, To diffuse light 
on the subject of health, point out the cause of dis- 
ease, and its consequent suffering, is a work that 
humanity demands, and God approves. 

Horace Mann, who, in early life, like thousands 
of others, had suffered in health, so as to lessen his 
days and usefulness in the world, deplored, as all 
who are properly informed on the subject of life 
and health, the lack of practical hygienic instruc- 
tion in the education of youth. 
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A FEW WORDS TO MOTHERS. io long, long years, and brought light and joy to 
‘ the darkest hour of your life? Name your price 


2 for these memories, and then I can tell you what 

One great trial, and source of depression, to a? You are accomplishing! What if God had said to 
married woman, surrounded with a family of little ‘ Your youngest, that pet one, with soft silken ring- 
children, is the small amount she can do; it seems ¢ lets and rosy dimpled fat hand, who is catching at 
literally, as month after month rolls by, as if she § the buttons on your dress, “ He is a little thing, I 
accomplished nothing. No paintings, the embodi-( Will not mind about his sight.” Think of those 


BY MRS. HARRIET E. FRANCIS. 


ment of her soul’s beautiful visions, adorn the 2 laughing, sparkling, “ pretty, pretty eyes,’ 


walls; no rich stures, garnered from studies but 
just commenced in girlhood, fill her mind; no deli- 
cate traceries in needlework beautify her home; 
life seems a blank, only filled up with petty cares, 
that wear out, and corrode, and canker, the frail 
tenement of flesh, but leave no trace behind. 

“Oh! if I could only live for something! I 
could cheerfully bear all the burdens time brings 
to me!” is the desponding cry of many a mother; 
but, mother, look back on your own childhood, and 
then tell me if you do not live for something! 
Years ago, tired, hungry, from your out-door play, 
who brought you the nice bowl, brimming with 
milk, that tasted sweeter to you than the rarest 
dish to the epicure?, Who folded you in her arms, 


? as you 
have said a hundred times, as sightless orbs; never 
again turning to his little crib, to find him watch- 
ing you from under the soft lace; never starting 
from sleep, at his clasping arms around your neck, 
and raising your head from the pillow, to catch a 
view in the clear moonlight of his loving eyes; 
never again joying at glimpses of baby’s soul, 
through the soul’s windows. 

What if God had said, “He is a little thing, I 
will not mind about his intellect?” Just look at 
your sweet b: by, laughing, cooing, forever touch- 
ing some chord of pride and joy, and then clasp a 
soulless casket in your arms. His cheek is fair 
and delicately tinted, his hair golden as a sunbeam, 
but his poor little mouth and eyes! No answering 


and rocked you to sleep as gently as the bee is?smile, no grieved look, no wondering glance, 


rocked in its bed of roses? Who gave bright smiles 


nothing but a vacant stare. Think of watching 


and kisses, when your little heart was quivering § and yearning so for one look of intelligence, and 


with pain, from the harsh, unfeeling words of some 
playmate? Whose soft step, and light touch, and 
whispered words of prayer, drove away the images 
of fear, that darkness to the child is too often 
peopled with, and left brightness in the belief of a 
protecting, sleepléss care over all? Who fanned 
your fevered brow, and held the cooling draught, 
that dripped from the gray rocks in the woods, 
which you had dreamed of all night, to your lips, 
and talked pleasantly of Heaven, when your little 
feet seemed almost ready to step into Death’s dark 
tiver, and you shrunk trembling back from the 
hurrying waters? Who gave you the pleasant 


memories of childhood, that have stolen to your 
heart as gently as the dew to the flower, through 


when you catch your breath with joy, to think it is 
yours, have it end in a smile of mere muscle, a con- 
tortion of the lips. Oh, the disappointment ! death 
of a loved one brings no sorrow like that! 

God, who said, “ Let there be light, and there 
was light,” has great and stupendous things before 
Him, but not a sparrow falls to the ground without 
His notice; and if a bird is worthy of His care, 
need mothers complain that time, talents, strength, 
must be given for the comfort and training of the 
little ones, who each have a soul, undying as eter- 
nity. Perhaps when time passes, and those loved 
children go out from the maternal nest, and their 
hearts grow hard and callous in the battle of life, 
some—what you now think trifling, valueless—act 
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may come back to them as a sweet memory, that ; out toward somebody or something. If the parent 
will permeate the hard crust, which is closing § is worthy of it, and vossesses it, he is blest; and the 
around them, and leave it open to all kind, pure { child is safe. When the child loves worthy persons, 
influences. We cannot see the end from the be- } and receives their sympathy, he is less liable to be 
ginning, so let us trust Him who can, and accept influenced by the undeserving ; for in his soul are_ 
our work cheerfully, if it does debar us from enter- { models of excellence, with which. he compares 
ing into the achievement of what—we are often { others. 
tempted to think—the great deeds of life. Any parent can descend from his chilling dignity, 
Berea, Ohio. and freely answer the child’s questions, talking 
familiarly and tenderly with him;.and when the 
little one wishes help, the parent should come out 

















PARENTAL SYMPATHY. of his abstractions and cheerfully help him. Then 
Parents express too little sympathy for their } his mind will return to his speculations elastic, and 
children; the effect of this is lamentable. ‘ How } it will act with foree. All parents can find a few 


your children love you! I would give the world } minutes occasionally, during the day, to read little 
to have my children so devoted to me!” said a § stories to the children, and to illustrate the respec- 
mother to one who did not regard the time given § tive tendencies of good and bad feelings. They 
to her children as so much capital wasted. Parents § can talk to them about flowers, birds, trees, about 
err fatally when they grudge the time necessary } angels, and about God. 
for their children’s amusement and instruction ; for They can show interest in their sports, deter- 
no investment brings so sure and so rich returns. mining the character of them. What is a surer way 
The child’s love is holy; and if the parent does § than this of binding the child to the heart of the 
not fix that love upon himself, he deserves to lose § parent. When yuu have made a friend of a child, 
it, and in after-life to bewail his poverty of heart. { you may congratulate yourself you have a friend 
The child's heart is full of love, and it must gush { for life. 





Hints for Bousekeepers. 





ArticLes or Dret.—The usefal articles of diet { nourishment; they must be husbanded in the. 

are numerous, and the commonest we have. As to } preparation. 

the quantity required, the prize-fighter, who requires — 

most, has thirty-six ounces per day, besides the in-) A Bortepd DisH.—Almost every family has a 
nutritious portion which everybody swallows at dinner, as often as once a week, of what is popularly 
every meal. For women, twenty ounces may suffice, ) called a “ boiled dish,” and which, properly cooked, 
though a larger allowance is better. Healthy work- § is one of the best dishes in the world; but all cooks 
ing men ought to have from twenty-five to thirty ( do not know the best way to boil corned beef. The 
ounces. The greatest amount of nourishment of ) common method, in order to make it tender, being 
both kinds is contained in flour, meat, potatoes and ’ to put it in cold water, and let beef and water come 
peas; milk, cheese, rice, and other grains, and? gradually to a boil. This certainly makes beef 
sugar: while tea, coffee, and cocoa are of great tender, but it also extracts all the strength and 
value in their way. Such are the materials; but ( juices. A better way is to wait till the water boils, 
they may be so treated in the cooking as to waste ) before putting in the beef; it will then be equally 
what is most valuable, and preserve what is of the ) tender, and will retain all its strengthening and 
least consequence. It is possible to manage the } juicy properties. Many housekeepers suppose that 
making of a stew, so as to wash away the best quali- ) putting meat in hot water inevitably renders it 
ties of the meat, and leave the vegetables hard, and { hard and tough; and so it will if the water is only 
drain away the thickening, causing a predominant ) hot; but if it boils the effect will be the reverse. 
taste of smoke and salt. When Miss Nightingale Just as putting a discolored table-cloth in hot water 
and her assistants undertook to cook in the Eastern } will set the stains; but put it in boiling water and 
hospitals, they made a pint of thick arrowroot from } it takes them clean out. The same rule applies to 
one ounce of the powder, while in the general } all boiled meats. Hams, after boiling four or five 
kitchen it took two ounces to make a pint of thin ) hours, according to size, should be taken out, the 
arrowroot, It was the proper boiling of the water skins taken off, and cracker or bread crumbs grated 
that made the difference here. Again, two ounces } over them, then baked in a brisk oven for one hour. 
of rice were saved on every four puddings, when the ) A leg of mutton can be treated in the same way, 
nurse made the puddings. Such incidents show { only it does not require to be boiled so long. Of 
that it is not enough to have the best materials for ) course, the boiling process should always be gentle. 
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THE LITTLE GIRL AT THE PALINGS. 
BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 
( Continued.) 
“Tr is a very pretty name,” said Frank Whipple, 
looking up and smiling in the thin, sunbrowned 
face. 


“Do you think so?” with a pleased light in her ¢ 


* brown eyes. 

“Yes; whore do you live?” 

“Tn the big yellow house just beyond the creek ; 
haven’t you seen it?” 

“Oh, yes, plenty of times; and that great boy 
who tried to set his dog on us the other day, when 
Guy and I went over to the mill, is your brother?” 

“Oh, no; that’s Hugh Deming. I haven’t any 
brothers?” She said the words with a little touch 
of mournfulness that made Frank sorry for her. 

“Well, then, you’ve got sisters to make up for 
them ?” 

“No.” 

“ Dear me, you must be very lonely with nobody 
but your father and mother.” 

The tears strained themselves into the child’s 
eyes, and stood still on her cheeks. “I haven’t 
any father or mother,” she said, in such a pitiful 
way, that it went right to Frank Whipple’s heart. 
“T havyen’t anybody in the world.” 

“ Poor little thing!” yielding to the impulse of 
pity which came over him, and drawing his arm 
around the child’s waist—“I am real sorry for 
you.” 

“ Are you, really?” and she nestled up closer to 
him, and slid her little, hard, thin hand into his soft, 
white one. é 

“Yes, I am, that’s a fact; such a little timid bit 
of a dobbin to be all alone in the world. I say it’s 
too bad.” After a pause—“who are those people 
you live with ?” 

“T live with Mies Deming just to run of errands. 
and do chores. You see, her husband’s a farmer, 
and she took me after mamma died; that’s three 
years ago.” 

“ And she isn’t very good to you, I see,” glancing 
over her dress. 

“No; she says I don’t earn the salt to my por- 
ridge, and it’s a dreadful hard thing to have other 
folk’s brats to take care of anyhow; but you know 
I’m a little girl yet, and I haven’t got strength to 
work very hard.” 

“ Of course you haven’t,” growing very red in the 
face; “I wish I could catch her talking to you 
after that fashion, and I’d just give her a piece of 
my mind.” 

“T don’t mind that, though, half so much as I 
do Hugh—oh, he’s a dreadful boy,” and she shud- 
dered. 
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“Why, what does he do?” 

“Oh, he tries to seare me every day, and makes 
Tartar bark at me, and he plagues me about the 
dark till the very sight of him frightens me.” 

“Tt’s a burning shame. If I could only get hold 
of him now!” 

“Oh! then he’d know I’d been telling you, and 
he’d kill me, I do believe. When I get to be a 
bigger girl, though, I shall run away,” and there 
went over the small face a flash of determination 
which much suffering only gives to a child. 

“ Good—you ought not to stay with such people, 
anyhow!” 

“But I haven’t anywhere to go 

“TI wish I knew of some place for you. Ifmamma 
was only here she’d take you, I’m sure.” 

“Would she? Oh, how I wish I could go to 
her!” 

“Yes, I’m certain she would; for I heard her say 
the other day she’d give anything to find a little 
American girl with whom she could trust Annie.” 

“Who is Annie?” 

“She’s my little sister, only three years old, and 
I know you’d just answer to wait on her.” 

“Ts it a great ways from here?” 

“Qh, yes! it’s in the city; a hundred miles off, 
and I’m got to go back day after to-morrow.” 

She drew close up to him and whispered the 
words in his ear, as though her very life hung upon 
them: 

“Can’t you take me with you?” 

“How in the world can I!” answering his own 
thoughts more than Alice’s question. ‘Mother 
would think it was very strange indeed, and how 
Guy and Gertrude would laugh at me! If it could 
only be managed without their knowing it now ”— 
unconsciously pulling up the spires of grass, and 
twisting them around his fingers. 

“Frank! Frank! do come here!” the voices of 
the brother and sister wound past the trees and over 
the long reaches of grass, until they found the boy 
and girl sitting thoughtfully under the chestnut 
tree! 

“There! my cousins are calling me!” said Frank, 
regretfully. 

Alice sprang up. “I don’t know what Jfiss 
Deming will say, because I’ve been gone so long, 
for she sent me to Miss Stevens’s to see about getting 
some wool dyed.” 

They walked together to the gate. Frank stopped 
a moment to gather the little girl a handful of the 
ripe raspberries which hung like thickly strung 
rubies and opals on the vines. 

“Alice,” he said, taking her hand at the gate, 
don’t feel bad any more; I shall try and do some- 
thing for you before I go home.” 
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“Thank you, very much. Good bye.” 
“ Good bye.” 


“Why, Frank, my son, whom have you brought 


home with you?” 


Mrs. Whipple asked this question with a voice 
and face full of amazement, as soon as her gaze fell 
upon the little girl, who followed Frank into the 


sitting-room on his return. 


She wore an old-fashioned straw bonnet trimmed 
with faded blue ribbon, and a brown gingham dress 
which must have previously done service for a per- 


son much larger than herself. 

And she stood there, twisting her brown ungloved 
fingers in and out of each other, and shy blushes 
running back and forth in her face, while her eyes 
were fastened, with a kind of mute appeal, on the 
sweet, matronly face of the lady, who had risen from 
her chair by the window in such haste that her 
sewing had fallen to the floor. 

Frank looked at his protege and really felt that 
her appearance required some apology. 

“Mother,” he stammered, “this is Alice Lynne, 
a little girl who lives very near uncle’s, and she 
hadn’t any father or mother, or brother or sister in 
the world; and the people where she lived were 
coarse, and hard, and unkind. So I told her she 
could come home with me, and Mrs. Deming said 
she would spare her a few days provided there was 
a chance of your paying something and taking her 
off their hands; and so Alice met me at the cars 
this morning, (you know I came all the way alone,) 
and Guy and Gertrude didn’t know anything about 
it, and I thought when you saw Alice maybe you’d 
like her to take care of Annie.” 

Mrs. Whipple was greatly amused and interested 
at her son’s epitome of Alice Lynne’s history, and 
she called the child to her and removed her straw 
bonnet, and smoothed, with her soft hand, the 
short, thick locks of hair which fell over Alice’s 
forehead; and she drew from the little girl the sad 
story of her lonely orphan childhood, and of all the 
suffering and misery which had fallen to her, from 
the time when her mother went unto “Our Father 
who is in Heaven!” 

And the heart of the gentle lady was touched, 
and she said, “if you like to stay with us, Alice, 
and prove yourself a good and obedient girl, you 
need not return any more to those harsh, unkind 
people.” 

And the tears stood for joy in the eyes of Alice 
Lynne, and Frank clapped his hands and shouted 
with boyish glee—“ didn’t I tell you she’d say so, 
Alice—didn’t I tell you my mother was a good 


woman? 
[To BE CONTINUED.] 





LUTHER HEDDING AND HIS SISTER. 
BY MRS. HARRIET E. FRANCIS. 
“Luruer, will you dig up some ground in the 
yard to plant flowers in, to-day? Hettie Wilcox 
gave me some nice seeds yesterday.” 










“T guess so; I promised Ned Somers that I’d go 
fishing with him this forenoon. But after I get 
home there will be time enough.” 

“Oh! I’m so afraid you'll forget it, and it is late 
now. Hettie said her plants were all up, and her 
cypress vine would need stringing next week. 
Don’t you remember how pretty it was last summer, 
running all over Mrs. Wilcox’s parlor window, and 
twining its tendrils round the jessamine leaves? I 
know one day there were six little cypress and jes- 
samine blossoms, exactly like tiny red and blue 
stars, peeping through one pane of glass, and you 
can’t think how pretty they looked! I want mine 
planted this very day! Couldn’t you hurry and dig 
up the ground before you go?” 

“Pooh, Lizzie, don’t fret! I’ll be back in time, 
and a few hours will not make a bit of difference. 
I have got to twist a string and hunt up some bait, 
and mother wants a tubful of water brought from 
the brook; so you see, I cannot possibly do it until 
night. If I don’t hurry Ned and I wont have a bit 
of fun. Do help me look for my hat, Lizzy, and, 
too, will you feed my rabbits? I guess they are 
hungry enough by this time. Be sure and give 
them a good plateful!” he shouted back from the 
kitchen, as he started on the run for the water. 

Lizzie fed the rabbits, and then leaned her thin, 
pale face against the window, and thoughtfully 
gazed out into the yard. It was small, and neatly 
fenced in, and a pretty maple, set out by her oldest 
brother when she was a wee bit of a thing, stood in 
each corner of the yard. She smiled now as she 
recalled to mind her clambering down the door 
steps, and gazing with staring eyes at the strange 
performarce of spading up the ground and planting 
in it a branching stick; and the great wonder that 
filled her childish mind as he told her it would 
grow and become tall like the great elm she swung 
under, in his arms, the day before. The maples 
now were as high as the house, but not a vine, or 
rose, or anything else beautiful kept them company, 
for her true, loving brother had left home long be- 
fore for one of his own, and had another wee bit 
Lizzy to follow him around; and her father with his 
farming and polities, and her mother with her dairy 
and hundred other duties, had no time to bestow on 
such trifles. 

Luther was old and strong enough, but he never 
was ready; and her hopes grew fainter and fainter 
every time she asked him. Hettie Wilcox and she 
had been very intimate the previous summer, and 
the picture of their softly shaded parlor, with the 
sunshine stealing in through the green leaves, and 
pretty flowers, had awakened images of beauty in 
her soul that nothing put the reality around her 
own home could satisfy. She, herself, had tried 
two or three times to dig up the hard ground, but it 
brought on such a pain in her side that after a few 
moments of work she would have to desist, and lay 
on the lounge the rest of the day. 

Sometimes she would doze an hour and dream 
about a beautiful place where every bit of ground 
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was covered with violets and mosses, and clear ‘ the little bed dug up that day, and promised God 


white lilies rested on the bosom of the blue water of 
dimpled lakes, and trailing vines starred with flow- 
ers clung from one tree to another, and made deli- 
cious bowers for little children in white, snowy gar- 
ments to play in. She knew it was Heaven she 
was dreaming about, and often would cry when she 
waked up, and wish she could go there. 

If her mother had not been so busy and so occupied 
with, to her, more important cares, she would have 
seen that the angels were talking with Lizzie, and 
giving her longings, and thirstings, that were but 
preparations for the ever undreamed-of loveliness 
of Paradise, and would have tried to use some 
means to clip the wings of her child, aiready plumed 
for Heaven. 

But, as it was, the insiduous disease was left un- 
checked, while the mother worked on, and only 
wondered why “ Lizzie moped so? and hoped when 
strawberries got ripe she would be tempted to go 
beyond the orchard gate.” 

The dull, weary day slowly dragged along, and the 
maple shadows from the west tree reached clear across 
the yard, but Luther did not return ; and disappointed 
and completely discouraged, Lizzie tovk a spade and 
went to work. She soon succeeded in digging up a 
small space, a foot square, and pulverizing it, and 
after carefully dropping a few seeds of cypress and 
amaranth, and covering them up, she went to the 
other side to prepare a similar spot. But the sun 
came down hot and sickening, and her little arm 
grew weary, and wishing for the twentieth time 
“that brother would come,” she rested her heated 
cheek upon the maple shadows, and all was dark. 

An hour later, Luther, hurrying home with his 
fishpole to do the night’s chores, almost stumbled 
over her, and finding his earnest shake, and “ wake 
up, Lizzie,” in vain to arouse her, he called his 
mother from the kitchen, and she laid her on her 
little bed. Perceiving all efforts to awake her 
useless, a physician was sent for, and to their many 
anxious inquiries briefly replied, “ while there is life 
there is hope,” and prepared to use the usual re- 
storatives. He said it was one of those strange 
inward diseases that often bring a person to the 
verge of the grave before noticed. 

It was a sad, sleepless night with the whole 
household, and once, when the doctor abruptly in- 
quired if Lizzie had overtasked herself that day, 
Luther, remembering the newly dug ground, burst 
into loud sobs, and thought “ that he would give all 
the world if he had only stayed at home from fish- 
ing and made the beds she had partly finished.” 

Toward morning Lizzie moaned in her sleep, and 
wished brother would come, and said her arm ached 
so hard; and then she smiled and whispered about 
the angels making her a garden in Heaven, with 
flowers that never would fade or die. 

It was very pitiful seeing her lie there so pale and 
still, with her father and mother and the kind 
physician bending over her; and’ Luther, almost 
heart broken, stole out into the yard and knelt by 


if he would only let his sister live he would try to 
be good, and never be selfish any more. But it was 
too late! The angels were already waiting to carry 
her home, 

When the bright sunbeams stole in through the 
window, and lay amid her wavy hair, she opened 
her eyes for the first time that night, and reached 
out her arms to clasp them around Luther’s neck, 
and after kissing him and her father and mother, 
and asking them to bury her under the maple, she 
closed them again, and softly whispering “Jesus 
saith suffer little children,” her fingers unclasped, 
and the angels bore her spirit to heaven. 

They buried her under the maple, and Luther 
covered her grave with the softest mold, and Hettie 
brought slips of jessamine and planted all around 
it, and dotted it with cypress plants; but the tears 
came every time all summer that Luther passed 
Lizzie’s flower bed, and he almost felt happy when 
the first soft mantle of snow hid it from his sight. 

Many years have passed away and he is a tall 
man now, but he can never think of that day’s fish- 
ing without mentally saying, “perhaps I might 
have had a sister now if I had not selfishly pre- 
ferred my own pleasure to pleasing her.” 

Berea, Ohio. 





For the Children of the Home Magazine, 
MOSES. 
BY ALMA GREY. 

Sex that gentle mother weeping, 
Clasping close her baby warm, 

As if none but she could keep him 
From some fearful threatening storm. 

Close and closer still she holds him, 
While his sister sits beside, 

Grieving too, as if she fancied 
That the baby dear had died! 


Why art weeping, gentle mother? 
Why so sad, thou sister dear? 

See how sweet the babe is sleeping 
Without restlessness or tear! 

Ah! a wicked king has warned them 
They must drown the baby soon, 

And as long as they could hide him 
They have kept the precious one. 


They can hide him now no longer, 
And his mother’s hand has laid 
In a basket made of rushes 
Her dear little sleeping babe. 
To the river bank she bears it, 
Lays it by the water’s edge, 
And with many a tearful prayer, 
Leaves it ’mid the flags and sedge. 
Sister Miriam lingers, watchful 
If should any harm befall, 
Till she hears the merry voices 
Of a troop of maidens call, 
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Laughing, talking, leaping, playing, ; Then came Miriam, softly stepping, 
Skipping to the river shore, And she said, in accents low, 
Till they come upon the basket “Shall I call some Hebrew woman ?” 
Which the precious baby bore. And the princess answered—“ Go !” 
One was Egypt’s gentle princess, 
Wicked Pharaoh’s darling child, So she called her weeping mother 
And the others were her servants, Down to see the lady fair, 
Girlish, loving, kind, and mild. As she tried to soothe the baby, 
Smoothing back his silken hair. 

“ Hark,” said she—the lady princess— And, said Pharaoh’s gentle daughter 
“ See—what’s that upon the tide? “ Woman, take this child away— 
Run, my maids, and bring the treasure Take good care, and nurse him for me, 

Which those braided rushes hide !” And [’ll give thee ample pay.” 
So they brought the basket cradle, 

Flung the covering quick away, 0, how happy was that mother 
And they oped their eyes in wonder, As she clasped her darling boy, 


And with flying footsteps hastened 


There a sobbing baby lay! 
Homeward with her thankful joy ! 


Then the princess whispered softly— How, think you, her warm heart trembled 
“This is some poor Hebrew’s son, As she called her household round, 
Which my father makes to perish— All to kneel in grateful prayer 
But J’ll save him, for my own!” For the baby lost and found. 





Religions Thoughts, 





USE OF SORROW AND MISFORTUNE. may enjoy; not what is yet in the future of our 
hopes. It is to-day’s work that secures the future 


“Well done, good and faithful servant”—to-day’s 
work, in the common sphere of our daily lives. 
Until we come to a full and practical realization of 
this, our steps will be feeble, and our progress slow. 
It is all in vain for us to dream, that if we were in 
what imagination paints as more favorable eircum- 
stances, we could better grow in the graces of 
spiritual life. Only by doing our duty where God 
has placed us, can we grow better and happier. 


Ir is but rarely, in the present day, that a sepa- 
ration takes place in the mind between the things 
which are of the world, and the things which are 
of heaven, except by means of sorrow or misfor- 
tune. Grief and trouble on account of natural 
things—as for the loss of friends, wealth or a good 
reputation—turn the thoughts despairingly away 
from earth, and hopefully toward heaven. If, then, 
divine truths from the Word, or by instruction from 
parents, preachers and teachers, have been stored 
up in the memory from childhood, the Lord, by OBEDIENCE TO RIGHT. 
means of these can lift the suffering soul out of its If we were only prompt to obey the common con- 
natural trouble up into a region of spiritual peace, $ _. ti f right which t ind. h 

d thus bring to it a living consciousness of Hea Re nae oe I 0 
ro yi much trouble would we save ourselves. If we 

peste i ‘ . made rational truth the rule of our conduct, we 

While in the enjoyment of natural good things, : * : 

: should so bring our natural lives into an orderly 
we cannot be made to comprehend the higher de- aye . a tate 
, i aie subordination, that the higher subordination of all 
lights attendant on the possession of spiritual : ie 

: vt : s things to spiritual laws would be easy. But, set- 
riches. We do not rise into their apprehension. ¢ ,. 2 

3 ‘ ting as we do the teachings of reason at naught, 
And so, in order to draw heavenward his beloved a : a 

5 how hard is it for us to bend ourselves in obedience 

children, the good Father of us all, lays upon us, : ; 
F ‘ ; to a stricter requirement! Only through great 
in love, the rod of chastening; and in the pain that Sothaiatiecrinetensatenied 
follows, comes to us with “ healing on his wings.” P P r 
aii ANXIETY ABOUT WORLDLY THINGS. 
TO-DAY’S WORK. Anxiety in regard to worldly affairs, involves 

We are perpetually struggling to get away from § distrust of Providence, and separates us in the de- 
that condition in life in which the providence of the ; gree that it is indulged, from tranquilizing spiritual 
Lord has placed us, instead of doing in it faith-¢ influences. If we thus turn ourselves away from 
fully, day by day, our appointed work. This is <¢ God, how can our hearts be otherwise than in 
why we make so little progress toward either natu- ¢ shadow and darkness? By indulging in this 
ral or spiritual peace. It is what we have that we < anxiety, we are unjust to ourselves: for it in no 
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way alters the result. Prudent forecast is right; 
for, by this, Providence acts with us. But anxious 
care is folly. In no case do events occur just as 
we desire or plan them, and yet they usually come 
out better than all our fears. Let us patiently per- 
severe in well doing, day by day, and give ourselves 
no troubled concern in regard to the future; for we 
may be sure that all will come out best for our 
eternal good. 


NEVER DO WRONG. 

Never, under any pressure of circumstances, do 
what reason or conscience tells you is wrong—no, 
not though good to another be the end in view; for 
all acts set consequences in motion, and you will 
at some time, earlier or later, have to meet face to 
face the consequences, and suffer their re-action. 
Moreover, such acts weaken the moral sense, and 
take away a measure of spiritual strength. “Is it 
right?” That is the question to be asked when the 
mind is in doubt. And if you cannot give a hearty 
affirmative, do not take a single step forward, for, 
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so sure as you do, there will come suffering aud 
repentance. 


WORSHIP. 


Men worship God more acceptably in that life of 
charity which regards, from a religious principle, 
the neighbor’s well being, than in any Sabbath 
services ; for He does not regard the lip-confession 
of men, no matter with what external devoutnesy 
it may be given, if there be not honesty and neigh- 
borly good will in the heart. But when the daily 
walk in life is measured by the law—“ As ye would 
that men should do to you, do ye even so to them”-- 
the Sabbath worship rounds into completeness, and 
the Sanctuary of God becomes, as it were, the gate 
of heaven to the aspiring human soul. . 

Knowing precedes obedience. Truth leads to 
good. How important, then, that our knowledge 
should be sound, and what we regard as truth, of 
heavenly origin. 





New Lublications, 





FooTFALLs ON THE BounDARY oF ANOTHER WORLD. 
By Hon. Robert Dale Owen. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott § Co. 

In this ably written, and very comprehensive 
volume, the author has gathered from all available 
sources the records of phenomena that indicate the 
mundane nearness of spiritual beings, and their 
unmediate influence upon men and things. He has 
gone back to the earliest accounts of these singular 
faets, and traced their occurrence down to the pre- 
sent age, and done this with a candor and fairness 
that will make his book valuable as a magazine of 
facts on a subject that few approach without suffer- 
ing some intellectual disturbance, or becoming 
pledged to some erroneous theory. The book has 
cost him from two to three years of labor in collect- 
ing his materials and getting them into their present 
imposing form; and we think he has done a good 
work. He is puzzled by what he has discovered, 
and shows, at times, some bewilderment of thought. 
He finds phenomena so amply verified that he can- 
not deny them; but the cause is in a region to which 
he is unable toascend. Once or twice he approaches 
the source at which the true exposition is alone to 
be found; but, he does not inquire there, and so 
goes on, beating about amid baffling winds. He 
has given a mass of strange, startling, imposing 
facts ; but not the key that unlocks the mystery. 
Tue Man 1n Brack, an Historical ROMANCE OF THE 

Days or QugeEn AnnE. ByG.P R.James. Phila- 

delphia: 7. B. Peterson § Bros. 

One of Mr. James’ attractive historical novels, 
which continue to have a large circle of readers. 


Se.¥-HeEvp; with ILLUsTRATIONS OF CHARACTER AND 
Conpuct. By Samuel Smiles, Author of ‘The Life 
of George Stephenson.” Boston: Ticknor § Fields. 
New York: Harper § Brothers. 

The fact of two editions of this book by two 
leading publishers, is alone evidence of more than 
common merit or interest. We have already ex- 
pressed, briefly, our high appreciation of the vol- 
ume in making from it an extract in this number 
of the Home Magazine. For young men just en- 
tering upon life, its suggestions, illustrations, and 
examples, will be of incalculable benefit. It 
teaches self-reliance, industry, economy, and manly 
independence in a way to sink deeply into the con- 
victions, and cannot, we think, be read by any one 
without some good effects on the life and character. 


New MerHop ror THE MeLopkon, HARMONIUM, AND 
OTHER INSTRUMENTS OF THE ORGAN Cass. Selected 
mainly from Zundel’s Melodeon Instructor. To which 
are added a Collection of the most 'opular Songs of 
the Day, and a variety of Psalm and Hymn Tunes 
Boston: Oliver Ditson § Co. 

There has been, in the last few years, quite an 
extensive introduction of Melodeons and Parlor 
Organs, rendering a good instruction book, and a 
fair assortment of music, a really desirable thing. 
The volume now before us contains eighty-eight 
pages, and gives a well selected variety. It cannot 
but prove acceptable. 


MISREPRESENTATION. A Novel. By Anna H. Drury, 
Author of “ Friends and Fortune,’ * EusterLury,”’ 
&c. New York: Harper § Bros, 


An excellent novel of English life, 
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ComPENSATION; OR, ALWays a Future. By Anne { Pogms. By the Author of a “ Life for a Life,’’ ‘* John 
M.H. Brewster. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott § § Halifax, Gentleman,’’ &c., &c. Boston: Ticknor § 
Co. Fields. 

The reader of fiction who looks only for excite-? A volume that will do no discredit to the high 
ment, will not find this an attractive volume; but ) literary reputation of Miss Muloch. Get it, all ye 
the reader of cultivated tastes, and thoughtful {who have delighted to linger over the pages of 
estimates of character, will linger over its pages ¢ “ John Halifax,” and you will learn to know the 
with a deep and refined pleasure. Miss Brewster) author better, and to regard her with a new and 
has given to the public a book that will rank her ¢ deeper interest. Many of the sweet and pure things 
with our best authors; not as a plotter of labaryn- ) in this volume have been floating around as waifs 
thine life scenes, nor as a describer of the startling $ on the sea of periodical literature, for years, sing- 
and exciting, but as a clear-seeing, quiet, philo- {ing to thousands of charmed hearts, while none 
sophie observer, as well as an artist in compo-) knew from what pen they had come. The fair 


sition. ¢ author has done herself justice in thus reclaiming 


History AND Procress or Evucation. rrom tax ¢ them. 
EarLrest Times To THE PresENT. Intended as a) Seven Yrars. By Julia Kavanagh. Author of ** Natha- 
Manual for Teachers and Students. By Philobibiius, ° lie,” ‘* Adele,’? &c. Boston: Ticknor § Fields. 
With an Introduction by Henry Barnard, L.l.D.,) This sterling novel is the first in the “ Library 
Chancellor of the University of Wisconsin. New of Standard Fiction,” just commenced by Messrs. 
York: A. S. Barnes $ Burr. ) Ticknor & Fields, ana issued at fifty cents a 
We have here condensed, in about three hundred ? volume. 

pages, a large amount of valuable information Pan Desens Omcavs on; Pow Wensees Tuan nes 

touching the condition and progress of education, By the Author of “The Green Mountain Bovs,?? 

from the earliest periods of which we have au-2 « GantGurley; or, the Trappers of Umbegog,” &c., 

thentic records, down to the present time. Teachers$ &c. Philadelphia: J. W. Bradley. 

and students will find much to attract them in this This is a story of King Philip’s wars, written 

volume. with marked ability. The writer is entirely at 

Tu Rivats: A TALE oF THE Trmes of AARON Burr § home in his subject, and has given a tale of absorb- 
AND ALEXANDER Hamitton. By Jere. Clemens, 2 ing interest. Sume of the descriptive scenes are 
Author of “ Bernard Lisle’? and ‘‘ Mustang Gray.” 5 intensely vivid. 

Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott § Co. We have a copy of the book from Mr. G. G. 
The “ Rivals” is written with considerable ability, ; Evans of this city, who also published an edition. 
and as an historical romance will add to the au- (2 pranrer’s DAUGHTER. A Wate ad Denke. 

thor’s reputation as a skillful delineator of character § Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson § Brothers. 


and @ graphic ae ~ he and —, But, A natural and well written story of Southern life. 
- ame eae oy se ane aly roe ? Tue AvopTteD Heir. By Miss Pardoe. Philadelphia: 
Po CEDAR: ORDER. OS, SEE OF SERERAR. T. B. Peterson § Brothers. 


ae nar ses tec lena tnene tay 4 4 handsomely printed edition of one of Miss Par- 
nor § Fields. ; doe’s excellent novels, 

The fine taste, reading, observation, wit, and ) Porms By Sipney DoseLit. Boston: Ticknor § Fields. 
philosophy embraced in this series of papers from§ A new poet to American readers, whom the 
the Atlantic Monthly, as well as in the “ Autocrat” 2 American publishers have deemed worthy of a 
series by which it was preceded, have won for Dr. § place in their “blue and gold” series. In England, 
Holmes the reputation of being the most genial "i Mr. Dobell has stood the ordeal of that severe 
and attractive essayist in the country. ; criticism which always attends the advent of genius. 
History o Prrer THE Great. Emperor ov Russta. ‘ He has been warmly -praisedeby the Atheneum, 

By Jacob Abbott. Witn engravings. New York: ¢ and severely handled by other reviews and news- 

Harper & Bros § papers. But, all this is indicative of merit above 

Another volume of Abbpott’s excelient series of ¢ the common order. The two principal poems in 
family histories. They are always interesting to ; the volume are “The Roman, a Dramatic Poem,” 
both young and old. and “Balder.”’ They are productions of great 
Tae Hauntep Housx. By Cnar.es Dickens. Philadel- merit, and show the author to possess the poetic 

pma: 7. B. Peterson § Bros. ¢ element in a high degree. His name will soon take 

Cheap edition. ¢ rank in literature with those which are familiar to 
Tom Brown at Oxort, A Seque. to the ‘School ¢ our ears as “household words.” 

Days at Rugoy.” Part Il. Boston: Ticknor §) Twenty Years Aco anp Now. By T. 8. Arthur. - 

Fields. Philadelphia: J. W. Bradley. 

If the anxiety with which our young folks have) This is the latest volume from the author’s pen. 
looked for the second part of “Tom Brown at Ox- § Of its merits or defects it is not, of course, for us to 
ford,” be any indication of its special attraction / speak. We give the fact of its publication, and 
for juvenile minds, it will be, when completed, a trust it will not be found either deficient in interest, 
very popular book. ¢ or lacking in moral power. 

vot. xv.—14 7 
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to the contrary, the rage for apie skirts 1s not 
yet on the decline.” 

Our own opinion is—judging from the views ex- 
pressed by the ladies of fashion in this metropolis— 
that hooped skirts are losing favor very fast, 
superseded by those of crinoline (hair-cloth) and 
of various elastic combinations of woven materials, 
made in the pyramidal form; that is, large at the 
bottom and tapering gradually to the waist, with- 
out roundness in longitudinal lines. We have 


FASHIONS FOR MARCH. 
BY GENIO C. SCOTT, OF NEW YORK. 
DETAILS OF DESIGN. 


First Toilet.—Robe of taffetas tourterelle, clear ; 
skirt ornamented on each seam with a narrow ribbon 
tuyauté pensée, and one row of taffetas pensée but- 
tons. Body plain, trimmed like the skirt; sleeves 
very large, with imitation cuff, as shown on the 
top side of left arm, with buttons and ribbon edg- 
ing on the imitation cuff‘and ribbon end of sleeve. } ubserved this tendency of taste for the past year, 
Sleeve-lining of white sarsenet. Ceinture with knot } and have so expressed ourself in this Magazine 
and long ends, of the same stuff as the robe, edged ? gnd in the Home Journal. Perhaps the best skirts 
in keeping; cravat-knot, instead of a brooch, edged } now made in the city are those of Thompson & Co. 
like the ceinture (waist-ribbon). Sleeves and collar ) and Mad. Damarest. The skirt is cut to favor the 
of muslin, embroidered with application. Muslin 2 demi-train in spring off behind, and nearly per- 
and application cap, ornamented with tufts of vio- ? pendicular at front. 
lets. Straw-colored kid gloves, The present fashion of skirt is quite full behind, 

Lady on the right—Robe of Havana taffetas ; } moderately so at the sides, and nearly plain at 
deep flounce @ Anglaise, surmounted either by } front. The skirt is plaited to a waistband, in large 
five puffs (bouillonnes), or five narrow flounces. box-plaits behind, smaller ones at the sides, and 
This robe is equally fashionable, of black silk. End } gmail, shallow plaits at front. For evening wear, 
of sleeve trimmed with one deep flounce and two } the skirt is nearly as full as it was last fall, and 
puffs or little flounces; shoulder-knot, a double- > about as long; but for morning wear, it is much 
bow and ends. Plain body, with long ceinture. shorter. 

Bonnet of cherry-colored crape, with an appret} ‘There seems to be a growing conservatism with 
of black lace. Sides of passe ornamented with } some of our most fashionable ladies, evinced in the 
flowers and cherries mixt with lace; under the bor- } décolleté dresses for the ball-room not being cut so 
der, flowers and lace, white cheeks ; cherry-colored } jow in the neck, and wearing over the neck a white 
strings. Collar and under-sleeves of embroidered ; ; guipure cape, closed at the neck with a large oval 
muslin. Russet kid gloves. brooch; the cape entirely covers the shoulders. At 

GENERAL REMARKS. the dion most fashionable reunions of the city, the 

Just at this moment, the ladies of London and ¢ $ most attractive dresses were of Magenta purple 
New York are greatly excited upon the question of § and moire Frangais, made entirely plain in the 
the further maintenance of the crinoline. Of course { skirt, and surmounted with the white guipure 
we shall keep the readers au courante comme un ca- : cape. 
lendrier of everything that menaces any favorite ° The demi-gigot sleeve—half large—fitting at the 
mode. wrist and six inches above, over which is worn a 

A popular writer in Paris, on ladies’ fashions, {lace turn-back wristband, from four to six inches 
says—‘ We are perfectly convinced that the reign { deep, 
of crinoline is finished ; and as we are asked whether { Fine lambs-wool net under-sleeves, in all pat- 
the reform is serious, we reply that its use is not § terns, are very common on our promenades. 
entirely abandoned by the elegants of the fashion- Pointed waists are still in vogue for full dress; 
able world who make or influence the French styles, { and for demi-toilette, the front uf the body termi- 
by giving the world the examples for their change { nates in two plain points—long and sharp—and the 
or maintenance. In the meantime, the puffed skirts { .ack in three points, as follows:—the seamless 
are at present in great favor. They are even orna-{ back terminates at the waist in a diamond form, 
m-nted with numerous garnitures to augment them, { ..nd each side-body is pointed; and then the side- 


and persevere in multiplying skirts (of the tulle and { body and back are closed down to the upper point y 


blonde genre, for ball-dresses), so that when infla- { of the diamond, leaving the lower point and the 
tions from all sources touch the extreme, we shall { point of each side separate. 
abandon them altogether, and return to plain lines The front of bodies for promenade wear are cut 
of perf-ct simplicity.” in the vest form, with very long points, but the 
The editor of the Lady’s Newspaper, published } buttons with which it is closed in front extend from 
in London, states—“ Whatevar may have been said ? the chin to the most hollow part of the waist only. 
(190) 
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The pagode sleeve is now turned up on the upper rows of pinked flounces, like the skirt of the dress, 
side to shorten the seam and disclose the pink or : with bindings also of black velvet, and the top edge 
blue lining in relief to the dress and the under- } and hood of the mantilla edged with velvet ribbon. 
sleeve. The sleeve, from the arm-hole to six inches > Spring materials ‘and modes with the next number. 
below, is ornamented with a beautiful passementerie 5 
epaulette of guipure pattern. Collar of Valenciennes, > 
and under-sleeves formed of large puffs of figured 3 
net, with turn-up cuffs of Valenciennes. Cambrai 
iace, similar in appearance to Chantilly, is gaining $ 
favor. Itis both cheap and beautiful. The cottage ‘ 
bonnet is again reviving under the auspices of a 5 
new composition and a new mdde of trimming it. 
One composed of blue velvet and blue crape of 3 5 
another shade, is slightly pointed at front over the § 
forehead. The crown is of velvet and the front of 
drawn crape, edged with a roleau of crape. On 
one side it is decorated with three blue camelias, 
and with two on the other. The lower part of es 
curtain is velvet, and the upper half crape. 
strings are of blue velvet edged with blonde. ithe 
tour of the face is formed of white blonde for the 
cheeks, with a ruche of white blond and a plissé of § 
black lace over the forehead, with a single 

} 





PROMENADE DRESS. 


Casaque of black velvet, beaver cloth, or castor, 
ornamented with velvet buttons and a tracery of 
rich passementerie. 

Waist rather short, and the front of body closed 
2 with eight buttons. 

Body and skirt in one piece, made to trace the 
§ figure easily by taking darts out up the sides. 

Pagode sleeve, very long behind. 

The traceries of the trimming are usually in 
arabesque design, starting on the shoulder and ex- 
? tending down the front and across the bottom; also 
he? across the ends of sleeves. 

Robe of green taffetas, high body, waist round. 
Sleeves tight, with two bouffante or puffs at the 
head; but we advise flounces instead, in keeping 
with the skirt. 

Skirt trimmed with five flounces. Flounces 
should always be in odd numbers. 

Toilette de Ville.—The robe is intended for wear 
on almost all occasions; but it is eminently adapted 
for wear at home on reception mornings. The 
material is known as moire Frangaise gris tourte- 
relle ; it is trimmed with buttons of green silk and 
plissé of taffetas pensée, with a border of green 
silk. 

High body and square at the waist, encircled 
with a ceinture to match the dress, closed with two 
steel agraffes. 

Sleeves plain and bias, without a seam in front, 
and the seam behind stops at the elbow, from 
whence it is buttoned to the wrist by a row of 
green silk buttons. The wristband is of white 
lace, which turns back over the end of sleeve. 


camelia over the centre of the forehead. The plaiv 
style of bonnet with soft crown and distinguished 
in form, is also in vogue. It is large and plain in 
the border all round; but it has a cache of ele- 
gance, owing to the flat appearance of the plaited 
crown. 

Velvet buttons and passementerie trim morning 
dresses, and silk buttons encircled with black lace, 
and black lace, trim dinner dresses. 

Head dresses are very plain, consisting of a 
cache-peigne of a couple of roses each side of the 
knot of hair, far back on the head, or a simple gar- 
land of spring flowers. White narcissas and rose- 
buds are in favor. 

Of perfurnes, the feurs de mat of delicious fresh- 
ness and fragrance, and the violettes des bois of ex- 


treme suavité are preferred. The perfumes of th. Skirt formed in large box-plaits at the waist, 
celebrated house of Violet in Paris are now success- } much the fullest behind. The bottom is faced with 
fully duplicated by Mr. Phalon of this city, and he } , narrow band of velvet, which represents a bind- 
is adding new ones, which some of our ladies assert 2 ing on the bottom of only a fourth inch wide, to 
are preferable for delicacy of fragrance. protect the edge and give substance to it. 

Fur capes and muffs have not been so fashionable g Little green cravat encircles the neck under the 
as usual the past winter, neither have fur edgings § eojiar and brooch. Collar of lace, lace-edged 
and linings. They have been partially superseded ; kerchief, bright russet kid gloves. 
by the beautiful worsted under-sleeves and net $ 
bodice, called the Sontag. But the small sable mufl 
is still carried by most of our dames elegantes. 

The most beautiful carriage dress of the season is 
a red taffetas robe, in the style of Louis XV., with 3 
the lower half of the skirt trimmed with four ; 
pinked and scolloped flounces in front, and six be- 3 
hind, leaving a space at each side to give the front 

> 
> 
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the appearance of an apron, and at the end of each 
flounce up the side, a knot of black velvet ribbon, 3 
with which each flounce is headed. Plain body 
and black velvet waist ribbon, with knot and long 
lappet ends, Over this is worn a mantilla of the 
same goods as the dress, with square front ends, 
and round over the back, all trimmed with three 
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“ NOT APPRECIATED.” 

“ Never appreciated in any thing I say or do,” 
murmured the young wife, as she sat with a clouded 
brow at her breakfast-table, just after her husband 
had left her forthe day. “The truth is, Harry 
and I are entirely unlike in taste and temperament, 
and it’s a great misfortune that the blind fates ever 
brought us together. He doesn’t understand in the 
smallest degree the finest and best part of me, and 
he’s quite satisfied if ’'ll only suit him in his coffee, 
and sew on his buttons. It’s a solemn fact that 
he hasn’t any more poetry in him than his dog has, 
and he’s perfectly prosy and practical on all occa- 
sions, and I see that. I am really a very unfortu- 
nate, mismated, much abused woman !” 

And the poor, foolish, mistaken woman, leaned 
her face on her hands, and sobbed over her ima- 
ginary griefs, as braver hearts would not over real 
ones. 

For her. husband was a good, true-hearted, in- 
dulgent man: if he was neither sentimental nor 
poetical, only brave and manful and practical— 
somewhat too blunt and outspoken, it is true, and 
not in all respects comprehending, or doing justice 
to the finer and esthetical part of his wife’s 
character. 

But, dear me! what if he did not appreciate the 
beauties of a sunset, or the sweetness of a poem, as 
she did—this was no reason why she should turn 
into sighing and sullenness, conceive herself the 
victim of misfortune and lack of sympathy, and 
general misappreciation. 

For, as is most frequently the case, nine-tenths of 
her discontent sprung out of vanity and selfishness, 
of looking simply to her own needs and tastes, and 
not regarding those of others. 

She forgot that her husband had something to 
bear and forbear with her also—she forgot how 
much there was in his character to respect and ad- 
mire, which she misunderstood and ignored, and 
she forgot that she had duties, as well as he, and 
that the demands should not be all on one side. 

For no two people ever yet lived‘together, where 
there was not constant need of mutual forbearance 
and generosity, especially in the vast range of one’s 
tastes and fancies, where it is probable there will 
often be shock and collision. 

But a little common sense—above all, a true 
Christian principle will shield one from the worst 
effects of these. If others cannot enjoy or appre- 
ciate grace and beauty as we do, very well! let us 
be self-reliant and self-sustained, and enjoy it for 
its own sake alone—as the birds sing in summer 
mornings out of their own gladness and fullness of 
soul—sing in the still heart of the woodlands, and 
away up on the mountains, where the sweet drops 

(192) 








of sound never trickle down on human ears, or fal] 
in precious showers upon human hearts. 

“NEVER APPRECIATED,” gloomily repeats the 
man who has done a generous, self-denying deed, 
“T don’t care for the trouble, or the sacrifice it’s 
cost me, but to have it so little appreciated—to 
meet simply with carelessness and ingratitude— 
why, it’s enough to chill anybody’s efforts in doing 
good.” « 

No it isn’t either, not if it be done from a right 
heart; and it is the testimony of those who have 
spent their lives in doing good, those to whom it 
has become a habit and a joy to benefit and bless 
others, that the reward must come of themselves, 
and not from the recipients. 

The cases where gratitude is true and lasting are 
the exceptional ones, and one must find the sweet- 
ness of giving, the blessedness of doing, in their 
own hearts; for otherwise the leaven of selfishness 
will poison even the sweet flowing fountains of 
charity ; and as the sun, out of its own royal heart, 
pours its springs of gladness where no flowers will 
rise up, and be born into beauty and fragrance at 
its call—where no birds will lift up their sweet 
service of songs at its coming, but where there are 
only waste tracks of sand, so must the soul of man 
ray out its good deeds, simply because it cannot 
help it, because it is life and joy to do good. 

“ Nor APPRECIATED,” sighs another. “I’m wear- 
ing my life out in drudgery, amid uncongenial en- 
vironments and natures. 

“ Tf I could only indulge my longings after some- 
thing higher and nobler, if I could mate with con- 
genial spirits, and my best powers and faculties 
could be stimulated by sympathy and appreciation, 
I should be very different from what I am. 

“But this low, grubbing, everyday life frets 
and chafes me so: it can never kindle me into 
anything good or noble to associate with souls of 
common grade. If I was only understood and 
appreciated.” 

And so the changes ring; and so men and women 
blind their eyes and harden their hearts with 
sophistries. 

As if any character ever grew into graciousness, 
and strength, and symmetry, by grumbling over 
its lot, and sulking over itsenvironments. The bet- 
ter you are, the less probability there may be of 
your being appreciated; but no matter about that! 
Do your work wherever it is set you, certain that 
in God’s great “ Exhibition Day” it will receive its 
due acknowledgment and appreciation. 

Leave all that in trust, and patience, only bear- 
ing or doing what you can for God and man, cer- 
tain that the time is short, and the shadows of life 
deepening with every hour. 
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tion, the great Preachers and Prophets—the Poets § meadows, the rising and the setting of the sun, and 
and Teachers of Humanity? ‘Were not scorn and ? the service of the seasons. 

reproach, imprisonment, and even death, the gifts $ We have gathered our texts too from the stories 
which the world gave to its benefactors? And‘ and scenes of everyday life, from the joys and sor- 


Were they understood in their day and genera- text the “lilies of the field” and the grass of the 


theugh we shall not “drink the cup which they 
drank,” still our souls must love goodness for its 
own sake, not for the applause of others, if they 
would find happiness in sacrifices. 

Alas! alas! it is easier to say this than to do it, 
because of the leaven of selfishness which permeates 
every faculty of our souls. 

-But it is the only way; and though there are 
many souls which are like untilled soils, which only 
need cultivation to blossom into fruits and flowers, 


ea of home, from its sacred tenderness and its 
yearning cares; and we have gone down into the 
locked doors and closets of the human soul, and 

¢ struck its “strange weird chords,” and found texts 
among its hopes and fears, its needs and weak- 
nesses, its love and hatred, its good and evil. 

So our texts have been gathered among the 
things which all eyes might see and all hearts 
might feel—texts gathered oftenest in pain and 
weakness and doubt, but we hope that your hearts: 


though there are many rich and loving natures who § will bear witness, that sometimes in sorrow our 
need the sunshine and the dews of sympathy and ? words have soothed, sometimes in dark hours glad- 
healing about the roots of their character, before 5 dened, sometimes strengthened and refreshed, and 
they can bear leaves and blossoms, it is yet a mel- 4 healed your souls! And may God grant, that if we 
ancholy fact that a great portion of this sighing ? come to you with the dawn of every month of an- 
and bemoaning over lack of sympathy from others, 4 other year, we may come with the glad tidings of 





arises from one’s own faults and weaknesses. And § the gospel of peace ! 


there it is again. This very feeling, indulged, pet- 
ted, believed in, does make one’s character weaker, 
it relaxes its moral energies, and enervates its 
highest purposes, it sours, and corrodes, and mil- 
dews the soul! So, don’t, dear reader, pass your 
time moaning and sentimentalizing because others 
don’t appreciate you. 

What if they don’t? It wont be any worse for 
you in the end, if you have the true grain and fibre 
in you. Do your work and let the rest go, and as 
every night opens over the earth that wondrous 
blue page, filled with its golden handwriting of 
stars, so shall the night of death open over you 
that sky, wherein are set the eternal stars of your 

work, and faith, and obedience ! Vv. Fm 





MARCH. 
Our Anniversary Month, reader. 


gathered up out of the year, held their faces longer 
in the sunlight, and because its loud trumpet tones 
stirred our heart with the voice of a prophet. 

We loved the cold, raw, blustering month, be- 
cause its triumphant winds shouted in our ears, 
“The winter is ended!” “ The spring is begun!” 
and though the earth still wore the white linen 
wrappers of February, we knew the voice and be- 
lieved it; and that the timid April, which calls to 


a kind of affection for it, because the days 


? 


Vv. F. T. 


“THE TWIN SLEEPERS.” 
This charming plate we copy, by permission, 


from an engraving published by Messrs. Goupil &. 
2 Co., of New York. It will win its way to every 
§ mother’s heart. 


Referring to Messrs. Goupil & Co., we would call 


5 attention to their large collection of engravings, the 
§ most extensive, we believe, in the country. In their 
2 establishment the lover of art will find the rarest 


and choicest things which pencil and graver can 
produce. Persons visiting New York, who are de-. 
sirous of adding to their collections, should by all 
means call at No. 366 Broadway. 


THE HOURS OF PERIL. 
There are in a couple of paragraphs, from an 


¢ essay by George 8. Hilliard, some words of warn- 
We always had 2 ing to young men in our large cities, so well and 


earnestly said, that we give them a place here, and 
hope they will speak effectively to many. 

“To a young man away from home, friendless 
and forlorn in a great city, the hours of peril are 
between sunset and bed-time; for the moon and 
the stars see more evil in a single hour than the sun 
in his whole day’s circuit; the poet’s visions are all 
composed of tender and soothing images. It brings 
the wanderer to his home, the child to its mother’s 
arms, the ox to its stall, and the weary laborer to 
his rest, But to the gentle-hearted youth, who is 
thrown upon the rocks of a pitiless city, and stands 


the grasses, unlocks the streams, was following 2 homeless amid a thousand homes, the approach of 


noiseless and tremulous behind, and that in a little 
while she would come, and, standing by his side, 
lift up her shy, sweet face, and lay her small hand 
in his hard one. 

For all these things have we loved the March : 
but now it has another claim on us. Itis the fourth 


Anniversary of our Editorial inauguration. For ; 
four years have we come, month by month, to talk 2 


with you, to nestle down in your homes and hearts, 


ard our little “pen sermons” have had for their < 


evening brings with it an aching sense of loneliness 
and desolation, which comes down upon the spirit 
like darkness upon the earth. 

“Tn this mood, his best impulses become a snare 


> to him, and he is led astray, because he is social, 
roma me sympathetic, and warm-hearted. If 


there be a young man thus circumstanced within 
the sound of my voice, let 'me say to him that books 
are the friends of the friendless, and that a library 
is the home of the homeless. A taste for reading 
will always carry you into the best possible com- 
pany, and enable you to converse with men who 


* 
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will mstract you by their wisdom, and charm you ; 
by their wit; who will soothe you when fretted, re- ) 
fresh you when weary, counsel you when perplexed, 
and sympathize with you at all times. Evil spirits, 
in the middle ages, were exorcised and driven away 
by the bell, book and candle—you want but two of 
these agents—the book and the candle.” 


REV. THOMAS. H. STOCKTON, ° 
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man. And yet his usefulness has not, to all ap- 
pearance, been equal to his efforts or his ability. 
The reason of this seems to lie in a want of prac- 
tical ideas, as well as in the mistake that sectarian 
distinctions are the chief obstacles in the way of 
religious progress. But whatever be the cause of 
his disappointments, the spectacle of a man so 
gifted,-so good, and so untiring in his efforts to be 





This singularly eloquent preacher, who has been ) useful to his fellows, thus giving up the struggle, 
for many years endeavoring to inaugurate an inde- Q is sad to contemplate. We hope tbat the cry of 
pendent religious movement in Philadelphia, and 2 pain which has been wrung from his lips has 
establish a church called by no sectarian name; ) reached the ears of some who know and honor him, 
and who in pursuit of his object has used the press ¢ and that.they will speak new words of encourage- 
as well as the pulpit with an industry, zeal and per- ) ment, and again hold up his hands. 
severance which has won the admiration, if not the ? 
entire sympathy, of large numbers of people in all ; , : 
denominations, has at last given up his struggle We will send the following books by mail, postage 


for success in this direction. In a valedictory 2 eer .. ay hal the ar" T. 8. Arth $1.00 
< iggy ene ps Toward Heaven. y T. S. Arthus x 
which announced the cessation of his “Bible The Hand but not the Heart, i ’ 1.00 


BOOKS BY MAIL. 





Times,” a small periodical, he writes, in this sad $ Three Eras in Woman’s Life. és: 1.00 
strain. His words have touched us deeply. ; Tales of Married Life. do. : 1.00 
“Tt seems hard, in the midst of daily struggles / The Withered Heart. do. 1.00 
with sickness and death, without private means, ( The Old Man’s Bride. do, 1.00 
without regular pastoral position or support, in a Heart Histories. do. 1.00 
condition far poorer than that of simple poverty, ; The Angel and the Demon. do. 1.00 
toiling, though unable to toil, and steadily sinking; ; Twenty Years Ago and Now. 0. 1.00 
notwithstanding all toils; we repeat it, it is hard THE BEST LEGACY. 


to be driven to one’s wits’ end, hemmed in, crushed ? , " 
out from the very centre of a great Christian pub-{ It has been truly said, that the best legacy which 


lic, a vast, mighiy, wealthy, and exultant brother- 2 a man can give his children, is the ability to take 
hood, yet callous as statues and careless as stones. ) care of themselves. Fit them for active, responsible 
Had it not been that Divine Providence has sup- business, and they have at once an income: but 


plied us with two sons, still minors, who for the this i . sh | lg ge 
last two or three years have brought home to their oP FROM FOS OEP | GPa. -e Faree |) om 


mother their weekly wages, we might have starved ) than the same income left in money, as activity 
to death among hundreds of churches and myriads ? and useful employment are better than idleness 
of Christians, fur any one or all of whom, according 5 and lounging and dissipation, A fortune left to 
to our opportunity or ability, we have always been } your child may be lost in a week, a month, or a 
ready, in earnest 1i¥e, to perform a brother's part. year. But the ability to take care of himself is a 
Thirty years ago, we listened with eager delight © jife annuity, of which no misfortune can rob him. 

to the singularly graceful, picturesque, and at times > 
impassioned eloquence of Mr. Stockton. He swayed, § SMALL FAULTS. 

even then, immense audiences at will. In the de- A writer thus speaks of the fatal influence of 
nomination to which he belonged, he was exceed- 5 small faults on the peace of households. “ Homes 





ingly popular. As he grew older, the limitations 5 
of a single sect in the Christian Church seemed too { 
small for his broadly reaching charity, and he con- 
ceived the idea of a union of all sects. In his 
efforts to awaken an interest in this direction, he has 
devoted the best years of his life; and the sad re- 
sult, so far as he is concerned, we read in the above 
extract. 

Mr. Stockton has never enjoyed good health. ¢ 
When,. as quite a young man, he first attracted 2 


are more often darkened by the continual recur- 
rence of small faults. than by the actual presence 
of any decided vice. “hese evils are apparently of 
very dissimilar magnitude ; yet it is easier to grapple 
with the one than the other. The Eastern traveler 
can combine his forces, and hunt down the tiger 
that prowls upon his path; but he finds it scarcely 
possible to escape the mosquitoes that infest the air 
he breathes, or the fleas that swarm in the sand he 
treads. The drunkard has been known to renounce 


attention by an imposing style of oratory, he looked ) his darling vice: the slave to dress and extrava- 
like one whose days were numbered. But his active ; gance her besetting sin; but the waspish temper, 
mind still clings to the infirm body. In stature he ‘ the irritating tone, the rude dogmatic manner, and 
is tall and thin. No one can look upon his pale, } the hundred nameless negligences, that spoil the 
wasted, melancholy face, or into his large, sad eyes, < beauty of association, have rarely done other than 
without the consciousness of beholding a remark- 2 proceed, till the action of disgust and gradual 
able man. We have noticed him in our walks ; alienation has turned all the currents of affection 
about the city for years past, and always with a? from their course, leaving nothing but a barren 
feeling of sympathy and interest. There is but one > track, over which the mere skeleton of companion- 
testimony as to his life. He isa pure and good : ship stalks alone.” 
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PROMENADE CLOAK. 
Furnished by Coopsr & Conarn, Ninth and Market Streets, Philadelphia, and engraved 
from actual costume, by Neville Johnson. 


Stripes and plaids, in plain and fancy colors, are in much request for Spring wear. Our 


illustration. is of striped cloth; of subdued colors, with but little trimming beyond a neat 
pompinette binding and: tassels of Lama wool resembling the cotton a 
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NEEDLEWORK PATTERN. 
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CHEESE CLOTH, 
FISH SERVIETE, 
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MOTHER AND CHILD. 




















DRESS—LATEST STYLE, 
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